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“ To CURE -is the Voice of the Past. 
To PRE VEN T—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise 
make you feel languid—tired—‘“ blue” —a little 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and 
tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard 
remedy for constipation, biliousness, impure blood, and indigestion, 

A Juticious Rule.—‘ 1st, Restrain your appetite, and get always up from 
the table with a desire to eat more. 2nd, Vo not touch anything that does 
not agree with vour stomach, be it most agreeable to the palate.” These rules 
have been adopted in principle by all dieticians of eminence, and we 
recommend their use. 


‘A LITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better 
than Much and Running Over at the Wrong.’ 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


‘Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


YOU NEED NOT Inexpensive 
ALWAYS ROW IRON & W00D 
if inelude_ in 

: your boating equipment B U 7 [ D | N C S 
DETACHABLE for all purposes, 
ROW-BOAT MOTOR BADMINTON COURTS, 

Thefamous light but strong petrol motor RECREATION ROOMS, 
witharudder which can be fitted toany PAVILIONS, SYOOTING LODGES, 
row-boat and started in five minutes. BUNGALOWS, GARAGES, 
Economical in use, not expensive to buy. SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS &c. 
Think of the pleasureit means. Prices Our BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST AND Best. 
and tull details from Designs and }rices Free. Buy from the largest manufacturers. 

s 
W. MACMILLAN & CO., F.D. COWIESON & CO. "GLASGOW 
B. Dept., ALLOA, SCOTLAND. Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, &e. 
PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
4 one Loose Boxes from I ED 
£8 5s. Od. each 
Carriage Paid. 
Revolving 
£. 


Speciality. 
T MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. & 


BES 
J. T. HOBSON & co., For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF penn niaanaata STABLES, In making, use less quantity, it being so 
POULTRY HOUSES, &C 
Estimates FREE, Works 6 Acres. BEDFORD. muchstrongerthanORDINARY COFFEE. 
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The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


FRIENDS of the BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE will be interested 
to hear that this is the 
coming-of-age’’ number, for we 
started in Augtst 1895, and in com- 
menting on this subject I ought to 
begin by cordially thanking those who 
have so kindly supported the venture 
during these one-and-twenty years. 
The magazine, if I may be permitted to 
comment on its history, was really 
suggested by that best of good fellows, 
the late Colonel Harry McCalmont. 
He had enjoyed the Badminton Library, 
the first volumes of which were pub- 
lished in 1884 and at intervals for the 


COMING 
OF AGE 


following eleven years. It had been 
proposed to deal with some six or eight 
subjects, but the popularity of the 
books induced us to add all the sports 
and pastimes we could think of, the 
Duke of Beaufort, my Editor-in-chief, 
being as keen as any of us. In 1895, 
however, it seemed as if the end of the 
Library must be in sight, which Harry 
McCalmont declared to be a pity, and he 
asked me why I did not start a BAp- 
MINTON MAGAZINE to carry on the 
traditions of the series. Any money 
that was wanted he would supply, he 
was good enough to say; and, needless 
to observe, it is money which makes 
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the magazine, as well as the mare, 
to go. Messrs. Longman, however, 
thought that they would like a share, 
as did a young relative of my own, and 
Harry McCalmont was glad to have 
partners, because, on reflection, the idea 
had occurred to him that some people 


_might very wrongly suspect that he 


wanted things to be written about his 


his life was to write a cheque for a large 
sum of money, which he was intending 
to bring me across from his residence, 
11, St. James’s Square, to the Junior 
Carlton Club when he fell dead. He 
was to have lunched with me. I 
waited for a long time, then gave him 
up, and the steward of the club, know- 
ing that he was a great friend of mine, 


BAY COLT BY POLYMELUS—EMOTION, BRED BY MR. JAMES RUSSEL, BOUGHT BY 
MR. JAMES BUCHANAN FOR 3,000 GUINEAS 


own possessions, which could hardly be 
kept out of a magazine of sport, seeing 
that he was prominent among owners 
of horses, that his yachts were famous, 
and his shooting a matter of unfailing 
comment when the season came round. 
I have more than once or twice been 
one of eight guns when the bag totalled 
close on two thousand head. After- 
wards, I may add, he became my sole 
proprietor, One of the last actions of 


though not aware that I had been 
expecting him, told me the sad news. 
A kinder friend never lived, and he can 
never be forgotten by those who loved 
him. 

The magazine made a most prosper- 
ous start, and I may remark that an 
acquaintance, which was to grow into 
friendship, with Lord Northcliife, whom 
I had never met at the time, arose from 
a letter of congratulation which he was 
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good enough to send me. I turn back 
_to the first number and look at it 

with a sentiment of satisfaction. Lord 
Granby, the present Duke of Rutland, 
led off with ‘‘A North Derbyshire 
Moor,” a description of his shoot in 
that county. Mr. W. E. Norris wrote 
me an excellent story called “‘ My 


ROUND 379 
any rate to Englishmen ; and I secured 
a paper on “ Tarpon Fishing in Florida,” 
with some illustrations of the gigantic 
creatures leaping from the water—in 
the very act of doing so. Some critics 
declared that the pictures were faked ; 
whether they were I do not know—there 
seemed no reason why they should be; 


DOUBLET, BRED BY SIR MAURICE FITZGERALD, SOLD TO MAJOR R, LOGAN KIDSTON 
FOR 1,700 GUINEAS 


Fellow Poacher’”’; Susan, Countess of 
Malmesbury supplied the fishing article, 
“Sport in the Stour” ; and Champion- 
ships at Golf’’ were discussed by Mr. 


Horace Hutchinson. At this period I 
lived much at the headquarters of the 
Turf, and wrote a descriptive “ Morning 
at Newmarket.” The tarpon was little 
known one-and-twenty years ago, at 


but at any rate much attention was 
attracted to the tarpon, and the article 
certainly fulfilled its purpose. These 
were the early days of cycling, and the 
late Lord Onslow, one of the busiest of 
men, found time to pen a sketch of the 
‘““West End on Wheels.” Mr. C. T. 
Dent, who was responsible for much of 
the Badminton Library volume on 
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“‘Mountainéering,” wrote on “ The 
Alpine Distress Signal Scheme,” as did 
Mr. C. B. Fry on “ Hard Wickets.” 

One-and-twenty years ago I started 
this ‘‘ Look Round,” and look back on 
those pages with an interest which I 
hope readers may share. It seemed as 
if the Prince of Wales owned the best 
two-year-old of the season in Persim- 
mon, I remarked, mentioning the fact 
that before Ascot his filly Thais was the 
more talked about of the two. There 
was reason for the belief in them, seeing 
that Persimmon won the Derby, the 
Leger, and afterwards the Ascot Cup; 
Thais the One Thousand Guineas, and 
she was also second to Canterbury 
Pilgrim for the Oaks. Isinglass had 
won the Ascot Cup, and I spoke of the 
lamentation of his trainer, James 
Jewitt, at Colonel Harry McCalmont’s 
decision to take him out of training. 
Jewitt had hoped to win another 
Ascot Cup with him, vowing that 
nothing could touch the horse. I had 
much wanted Harry McCalmont to 
write an article, but all I could screw 
out of him was a brief record of the 
amount of stakes which Isinglass had 
won, a statement which I published in 
facsimile. According to this manu- 
script, the horse had aggregated the 
total of £57,185. A table was com- 
piled of the amounts won by the top 
scorers up to that date, and in it 
Isinglass is credited with £57,455, 
Donovan following with £55,153. All 
I can say is that Colonel McCalmont, 
little as he cared for money, was 
always accurate in his calculations, and 
he ought to have known, as probably 
he did. 

Another Note was about the relative 
speed of the pheasant and the par- 
tridge. “‘ After shooting well behind 
driven partridges and seeing them go 
on unscathed—an event which happens 
at times to many of us—we at last 
grasp the fact that the pace of the 
partridge is considerably faster than it 
appears to be, that these birds fly very 
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fast indeed—so fast that it may surprise 
some persons to be told a partridge is 
not ‘in it’ with a pheasant. Direct 
evidence of this was once furnished to 
Captain Machell. While shooting one 
day he saw a partridge come over a 
high fence at the other end of the field 
where he was standing. The bird flew 
towards him, and soon after it had 
topped the hedge a pheasant followed 
it. The Captain prepared to take the 
brown bird first, and the other after- 
wards, for it looked as if he would have 
a chance at both in this succession ; 
but as he watched he saw the pheasant 
rapidly overtake and pass the partridge, 
and the gorgeous bird with the long tail 
was dead on the ground some time 
before the other came within convenient 
reach, and fell in turn.” Another Note 
was about the American Turf invasion, 
and I wrote of how the dusky-com- 


-plexioned jockey Simms jumped off on 


Eau Gallie in the Crawfurd Plate and 
won without being headed, perched up 
on his horse’s withers. This is perhaps 
worth mentioning, for the reason that 
Sloan is still frequently credited with 
having introduced the seat into Eng- 
land, whereas he did not ride in this 
country until the autumn of 1897, two 
years later. 

The good soldier and sportsman who 
was to originate that popular move- 
ment the Boy Scouts, the then Major 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell, started my 
second number with “ The Sport of 
Rajahs,” pig-sticking, admirably illus- 
trating his own article. My friend Mr. 
Gerald Lascelles wrote of “Sport in 
the New Forest,’’ about which he has 
since published a book; and I was 
particularly pleased to receive some 
“* Ascot Reminiscences” from that de- 
lightful and humorous writer the late 
Lord Suffolk. Lord Walsingham con- 
tributed a paper on “‘ Partridge Shoot- 
ing ’’; and another article in this number 
was “The Best Eleven,” by the 
Secretaries of the M.C.C. and the Surrey 
C.C. Cricketers will, I think, like to 
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NASSOVIAN, WINNER OF THE 


know what were the opinions of these 


authorities. Mr. Perkins selected Abel, 
Attewell, Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. F. S. 
Jackson, Lilley, Mold, Peel, Ranjit- 
sinhji, Richardson, Messrs. A. E. Stod- 
dart and S. M. J. Woods. Mr. C. W. 
Alcock chose, for his gentlemen, Messrs. 
W. G. Grace, A. E. Stoddart, F. S. 
Jackson, S. M. J. Woods, G. McGregor, 
E. Smith, Ranjitsinhji, H. W. Bain- 
bridge, A. C. MacLaren, and H. T. 
Hewitt. This made ten; the eleventh 
he left open, hesitating between Mr. 
C. B. Fry, Sir T. C. O’Brien, and one or 
two more. His players were Abel, 
Richardson, Hayward, Gunn, Mold, 
A. Ward, Peel, Davidson, Storer, Chat- 
terton, and Alec Hearn, 


PRINCESS OF WALES'S STAKES 


An editor has ever recurring difficulty 
in pleasing everybody, or endeavouring 
to do so. Some friends uscd to hope 
that I was “not going to fill the 
magazine with racing.” Others wor- 
dered that I did not devote more space 
to the National Sport. I remember my 
friend Sir Hedworth Meux criticising 
some of the issues because, he said, they 
“were full of golf.” There were, I 
found, readers who looked for descrip- 
tions of the great sportsmen of bygone 
days. Others, again, told me it was 
waste of room to dig up recollections : 
they only wanted to know what was 
going on at present. How much fiction 
to include has always been a problem. 
I have striven to be catholic. As 
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regards racing, a contributor whom I 
greatly valued was the late Lord 
Ellesmere, who wrote admirably and 
was the author of various novels, not, 
however, published under his own 
name. One article of his which might 
well be reproduced was “‘ Owning Race- 
horses and How to Set About It.” 
Lord Cavan, who has done such splen- 
did service at the front since the war 
began, was good enough to write for 
me on “ Point to Point Races’’ and 
other matters. John Porter gave me 
some of his experiences, amongst others 
one on “‘ Queer-tempered Horses”’ ; and 
that accomplished gentleman rider, the 
late Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow, has 
filled many pages at diiferent times, not 
always about the sport in which he 
shone ; for he wasa keen naturalist and 
had an exceptional acquaintance with 
birds. Lord Hamilton of Dalzell 


started a prolonged controversy by 
his paper ‘“‘ The Financial Aspect of 
Racing”’; and my supporters have in- 
cluded Mr. George Lambton and Mr. E. 


Somerville Tattersall—‘ Recollections 
of Race Horses.” I also, with no little 
difficulty, persuaded Lord Dunraven, 
for he hated the idea of seeming 
to . advertise himself, to contribute 
““Desmond ”’ to the series of Famous 
Sires. 

I think it may safely be said that 
some of the best chapters ever written 
about hunting were those of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, which the present 
peer has brought out in volume form. 
Lord Ribblesdale, who could not have 
failed to make a reputation as a writer 
had he devoted his talents to that pro- 
fession, sent me several papers; and 
the Master of one of the oldest packs of 
fox-hounds in England, Lord Yar- 
borough, dealt with ‘“ Cub Hunting.” 
The author of ‘ Pink and Scarlet, or 
Hunting as a School for Soldiering,” 
General E. A. H. Alderson, appears 
more than once in the index; and I 
was able to induce the Speaker of the 
House of Commons to write about the 
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Blencathra Hunt, of which he has for a 
long time been Master. Shooting has 
occupied the pens of Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Bart., Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, 
Bart., Colonel A. E. Gathorne-Hardy, 
and the present Lord Montagu, another 
Bearer of this name, the late Admiral 
the Hon. Victor Montagu, being one of 
the yachting contributors. Many lead- 
ing cricketers and athletes besides 
those mentioned have written for me, 
among them the present Judge Sir 
Montague Shearman, Messrs. W. J. 
Ford, A. C. MacLaren, P. F. Warner, 
W. D. Walker, H. D. Leveson-Gower, 
Ernest Smith, R. E. Foster, Lord 
Hawke, Messrs. S. M. J. Woods and 
Gilbert Jessop. Early-in the history 
of the magazine Professor Tait compiled 
a scientific paper, which attracted wide 
attention, on “‘ The Flight of the Golf 
Ball.” Mr. Harold Hilton, Mr. E. 
Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P., Harry Var- 
don, Edward Ray, George Duncan, and 
Jerome Travers have written for me 
about golf. 

I am rather inclined to think that I 
was privileged to publish the first story 
ever written by Mr. Hesketh Prichard ; 
and one of the most genuinely humorous 
articles I have been fortunate enough 
to obtain was by Captain Harry 
Graham, certainly one of the first of his 
published. Miss Jessie Pope used also 
to write so long ago that she must 
certainly have been very young at it; 
and I rather think I started Mrs. 
Dorothea Conyers, as I certainly did 
another successful Irish novelist, Miss 
Miriam Alexander. Mr. W. E. Norris 
I have mentioned. Other popular 
writers of fiction were the late Andrew 
Lang, (happily the present) Cutcliffe 
Hyne, Eden Phillpotts, W. B. Maxwell, 
Jack London, and the late Hon. Alexis 
Roche. Turning to the index again, 
I find the names of Messrs. W. H. 
Hudson, Ian Malcolm; M.P., F. C. 
Selous, Sir Theodore Andrea Cooke, 
Dr. Edmund Warre (late Head Master 
of Eton), Alfred C. Harmsworth (Lord 
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Northcliffe), W. G. Grenfell, M.P. (Lord 
Desborough), J. L. Molloy (the melodious 
composer), Lord Hampton (Governor 
of New South Wales), George J.Goschen, 
M.P. (second Viscount Goschen), Sir 
Herbert Stephen, A. Santos-Dumont, 
Count Gleichen, C.M.G., D.S.O., Sir 
John Thursby, Bart., Lord Moncrieff, 
J. Cathcart Wason, M.P., E. N. 
Bennett, M.P., D. C. R. Stuart, and 
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excellent Harper as a rule fully half the 
contents are from feminine pens. One 
pleasant recollection is that that most 
popular work the “‘ Reminiscences of an 
Irish R.M.,” by the Misses E. Somer- 
ville and Martin Ross, was first pub- 
lished in the BADMINTON. The then 
Lady Jeune has written about cycling ; 
Lady Minto about skating; Mrs. 
Aubrey Le Blond about mountaineer- 
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I regret to see a German among 
them, the Prince Adolf von Schwarzen- 
berg. Lord Hopetoun, Lord Delamere 
—of course on big game—Fridtjof 
Nansen, the Hon. Sydney Holland, 
Rear-Admiral A. H. Markham, the late 
Sir H. Seton-Karr, and the late Duke 
of Argyll, also appear. 

Of course ladies have been constant 
contributors, as they are to all maga- 
zines. I notice, indeed, that in the 


ing; Miss Frances Pitt, whose know- 
ledge of the birds and beasts of the 
countryside is altogether extraordinary, 
has been and continues to be one of my 
supports. I have overlooked many 
names, but I think readers will agrce 
that the record is one of which an 
editor may be proud. At the present 
moment, I may add, the magazine has 
come into my possession, though I hope 
in the course of a few weeks it will have 
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another owner, without, however, any 
change of editorship. 


* * * 


RECENT 
RACING 


I have left little space for 
current topics, and there 
has of late been some racing 
which should not be passed over un- 
noticed. Blood stock has been fetch- 
ing at auction something like 50 per 
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picture of the colt, as also of another 
yearling bred by Sir Maurice Fitzgerald 
and sold to Major R. Logan Kidston 
for 1,700 guineas. He has already 
been named Doublet, and cannot fail 
to please critics of make and shape. 
Another picture is of Nassovian by 
William the Third—Veneration II, the 
half-brother to Craganour and Glorvina. 
Too often high-priced yearlings turn 


SON-IN-LAW WINNING THE 


cent. of what would have been its value 
had there been no war. Nevertheless, 
at the Newmarket First July Sales 
3,000 guineas was paid by Mr. James 
Buchanan for a son of Polymelus and 
Emotion, bred by Mr. James Russel ; 
and I may perhaps be permitted to 
express regret that it is not destined 
to carry the marigold, claret cap, of 
my friend the owner. I am giving a 


WARREN HILL HANDICAP 


out badly. Nassovian, however, is an 
exception; Mr. J. Sanford had to pay 
3,400 guineas for him in 1914. His 
victory in the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes was easily gained from Mr. Reid 
Walker’s Blackadder, and this race 
having been worth £3,604, Nassovian 
must be put down as an excellent 
bargain. He was considered by his 
friends unfortunate to have been beaten 
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a neck and a head for the New Derby 
by Fifinella and Kwang-Su, and it is 
much to be regretted that a cough and 
high temperature prevented Mr. Fairie’s 
half-brother to Bayardo from going to 
the post against him at the First July 
Meeting. He and Nassovian ran as 
nearly as possible a dead heat behind 
Mr. Hulton’s filly, and it was protested 
that Nassovian, being ridden by a 
jockey who did not know him, failed 
to show anything like his true form. 
They can meet again before the season 
is over, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that nothing will prevent the issue 
being fought out. 

Which is the best of the three-year-old 
colts has still to be decided, and there 
are those who think that Hurry On, 
the son of Marcovil and Tout Suite, is 
not without some claim to supremacy. 
Though he won the Stetchworth Plate, 
following on his success at Lingfield, 
the only other time he has been out, he 
ran very green, and is doubtless better 
than his victory would seem to show. 
Opinions diifer as to the class of the 
three-year-olds, and lovers of the sport 
are looking forward to the best of them 
meeting with some of the best of their 
seniors, particularly to ascertaining 
how they may stand in relation to 
Pommern. 

It is impossible to say at present 
which is the best of the two-year-olds. 
Little doubt seemed to be felt that 
Grand Flect, who won four races when 
known as the Dark Dinah colt, came 
first, and the July Stakes, in which he 
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beat Lord Derby’s Marchetta filly after 
getting badlyawayat thestart, appeared 
to confirm his pretensions. Two days 
later, however, in the Exeter Stakes, 
he could only finish third to Knutsford 
and Athdara, beaten five lengths, giving 
the first and second 8 lb., however. 
The question is whether his failure was 
due to his feeling the effects of his race 
forty-eight hours previously. Knuts- 
ford the week before had been a warm 
favourite for the Kennet Stakes at 
Newbury, where he had failed by a 
head, the race going to Mr. Mortimer 
Singer’s unnamed son of Santoi and 
Betsy Jane. My impression on that 
occasion was that Knutsford declined 
to struggle. He won the Exeter Stakes, 
however, in a canter with his ears 
pricked, and besides the two who have 
been mentioned as finishing behind him, 
Brigadier-General and Sibyl Grey were 
fourth and fifth, Sir Ernest Paget 
having regarded his filly as more than 
likely to win. She was very fit and 
well, and her owner had no sort of 
doubt of her ability to stay the six 
furlongs, so that her failure seems to 
redound to the credit of the four who 
finished in front of her. The other 
pictures represent the start for the 
Stewards’ Handicap, in which Lord 
Savile’s All Serene beat Torloisk, the 
three-year-old winner receiving 38 lb. ; 
and of Son-in-Law, one of the very best 
horses in training over a distance of 
ground—his admirers think not in- 
ferior to Pommern—winning the War- 
ren Hill Handicap. 
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SPORT AFTER THE WAR 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


AmMoNncG the Allied Commands there is a 
hope, apparently well founded, that 
July of the present year marked an 
important turning point in the war. 
The Central Powers miscalculated the 
staying capacity of their opponents. 
By an overwhelming accumulation of 
armaments and trained troops they 
thought to obtain such a devastating 
advantage in the early stages of the 
contest that the rest would have been 
easy. Their hopes to secure a quick 
-decision were doomed to dire dis- 
appointment. And now, to borrow the 
phraseology of the race-course, the 
Germanic burst of speed has exhausted 
itself without in any way paralysing 
the Allies. The war has resolved itself 


into a question of stamina, with the odds 


greatly on our side. Thus an appro- 
priate time appears to have arrived 
when certain questions of the future 
may be considered. 

Sport has very properly been kept 
in the background during these two 
years of furious fighting, and we are 
constantly being assured that it will 
never take so prominent a place in our 
affairs as it did before the war. The 
great curtailment of racing has been 
an undisguised joy to the faddists, 
whose only regret is that it has not 
been suspended altogether.. Happily, 
common sense has prevailed in this 
direction, and the Government has 
considered it advisable in the national 
interest that the Turf should not be 
shut down altogether during the war. 
In view of the restricted fixture-list and 
all the other difficulties of carrying on 
racing under current conditions, it is 
astonishing that this branch of sport 
should have held its own so well. The 


great majority of those interested in 
the British Turf have done their best 
to help it over the most acute crisis 
initshistory. This engenders the hope 
and encourages the belief that it will 
not be long after the declaration of 
peace before racing recovers much, if 
not all, of its former strength in this 
country. 

Certain changes, however, are inevit- 
able. It is improbable, for instance, 
that bloodstock values will get back 
to their old level for a long time. One 
may reasonably assume that the end 
of the war will be followed by financial 
stringency in most parts of the world. 
Every belligerent country will find 
itself confronted with a colossal bill of 
costs. National debts will be upon 
an unprecedented scale. We have to » 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that 
taxation must be terribly heavy long 
after the cessation of hostilities. This 
country alone has been spending five 
millions a day on the war for many 
months—we have lately been told as 


“much as six millions, indeec—and the 


greater part of the appalling financial 
output is charged to the future. 

All this means that there will be less 
money for racing, and I imagine that 
the swollen figures realised by blood- 
stock in the first fourteen years of the 
present century are unlikely to be 
repeated. Many moons may pass be- 
fore an English owner will be ready to 
buy a four-year-old for £40,000, no 
matter how brilliant that horse’s per- 
formances. 

We had come to such a state of 
exalted values before the war that an 
oifer of £56,000 for a young stallion 
was declined, and even {£80,000 was 
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mentioned as the worth of one Derby 
winner. Young mares who could 
scarcely have won a selling plate were 
fetching 5,000 guineas or more at the 
- December sales. What has been aptly 
described as the yearling gamble was 
in full blast. Recall the figures of the 


top-price yearlings of 1913: 


Guineas. 

Desmond’s Hope 6,100 
c. Symington—Vener- 

ation II. 
Demeter 
Tulliemet 
Queen Desmond 
Ryswick . 
Syracuse . 
Desmond M. 
Dessant 
Devon 
Estrellita 
Joyous Gard 
Hérode-Agrippa 


6,000 
5,600 
5,600 
5,000 
4,600 
4,500 
4,400 
4,200 
4,200 
4,100 
4,100 
4,000 


Here, if you like, was a _ regular 
gamble in yearlings. And what a 
lamentable result attended it! Des- 
mond’s Hope and the Veneration II. 
colt (sent to Australia as hopelessly 
wrong in his wind) never even ran in 
this country. Demeter won one race 
worth £176. Tulliemet ran_ twelve 
times without success, and was then 
“added to the list.” Syracuse and 
Devon both shared that fate after 
running without winning. Ryswick 
- was sent to the paddocks after appear- 
ing but once as a two-year-old. In 
many eiforts Queen Desmond picked 
up a single race worth £172, while 
Desmond M. has won two stakes 
worth £576. Dessant and Estrellita 
were complete failures on the race- 
course. Joyous Gard managed to win 
one race worth £226 before being 
“cut” and sent to India, and Hérode- 
Agrippa, in the course of three seasons, 
has secured two races worth £620. 
Briefly, an outlay of 61,800 guineas on 
the thirteen yearlings mentioned above 
has produced the beggarly return of 
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£1,770 in stake-money to their un- 


fortunate owners. 

Such an object-lesson might possibly 
have done something to check the wild 
gamble for yearlings, even if the war 
had not come. In any case, it is 
certain that bloodstock prices all round 
had become unduly inflated. Stallion 
fees were proportionately high. It was 
not uncommon to ask 300 guineas and 
even 400 guineas for the services of a 
young sire even in his first season; 
and I know one breeder who sent three 
mares to one sire at a cost of 900 
guineas without getting a foal from one 
of them. Breeders will surely have 
to be satisfied with smaller fees after 
the war. No doubt certain fashionable 
sires will still command big money, but 
it ought to be cheaper to use the 
majority of good-class stallions than it 
was three years ago. 

Inquiries I have lately made among 
clerks of the courses and other racing 
officials show that as a rule they possess 
much faith in the future of racing. 
“Plenty of people,” they say in eifect, 
“are making big profits out of war 
work, and no doubt some of them will 
eventually come on to the Turf and 
put new money into it.’’ This is true 
to a certain extent, but a great many 
owners are decidedly poorer than they 
were before the war, and it will be 
advisable for race-course executives to 
meet their supporters as far as possible 
in the matter of expenses. 

In an article in the June number of 
this magazine, in which the question of 
the pari-mutuel was discussed, I pointed 
out how keenly owners were now feeling 
the burden of the expenditure attaching 
to their stables. Racing companies 
should not hesitate to do all they can 
to lighten that burden at a time when 
the prosperity of racing is at stake. 
Races of the type of the Eclipse Stakes 
and the Jockey Club Stakes, in which 
forfeits mount up alarmingly, cannot 
expect to receive the same support as 
of old. 
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As a sign of the times it may be 
noted that entries for the Eclipse 
Stakes of 1917, which closed just before 
the war, numbered 284, but for the 
same race in 1918, when its value will 
be halved and the forfeits are arranged 
on a proportionately smaller scale, 
entries have dwindled to 210. In the 
same way the forfeits for the Jockey 
Club Stakes of 1918 have been reduced, 
and the value of the race is nominally 
only £5,000. For the time being the 
war would seem to have given a final 
blow in England to ten-thousand- 
pound stakes. 

The all-round reduction in stake- 
money which has been eifected during 
the war will probably be continued for 
some time. This is not likely to form 
an additional attraction to owners in 
the future. Executives will urge that 
their resources do not permit of new 
concessions in the way of added money. 
Does this not suggest that the time has 
arrived for a complete reorganisation 
of racing finances, either by means of 
the establishment of the pari-mutuel or 
the licensing of bookmakers by the 
racing authorities at a substantial fee ? 

I do not wish at this moment to 
reopen the controversial subject of the 
peri-mutuel, into which I entered very 
thoroughly in June, but if there should 
be a serious falling oif of the number of 
horses in training after the war, it will 
be interesting to watch how the Jockey 
Club and racing companies may dcal 
with the problem. Will they be con- 
tent to lie low and wait patiently for 
better times, or will they seek some 
new source of revenue by which racing 
will be made less expensive for owners ?. 

Many breeders of bloodstock view 
the future with concern. They reached 
the high tide of prosperity in 1913. 
Some of them made fortunes in the 
boom. The war tended to knock 
the bottom out of the bloodstock 
market, and latterly only a few men 
have seen a profit on their stud farms. 
People who breed for sale, especially in 
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Ireland, are now wondering whether it 
is worth while continuing the pro- 
duction of thoroughbreds. This is a 
matter of no little national importance, 
for an appreciable reduction in the 
number of thoroughbred stock raised 
in the country could not fail to be 
damaging to the future of English and 
Irish light horses. 

- Optimists declare that all will come 
right after the war. They predict that 
the profitable foreign market for 
thoroughbreds will soon be reopened, 
and that we shall see the Russians and 
the French and other nations bidding 
with their former freedom at the New- 
market sales. No doubt many of the 
great Continental studs will need re- 
plenishment after the war, but moncy 
may be even tighter abroad than it is 
or will be in this country. 

One satisfactory point is that the 
majority of bloocstock breeders are 
farmers as well, and the prevailing 
exceptionally high prices of agricultural 
stock and produce have done somc- 
thing to compensatc them for the 
decline in thoroughbred values. It is 
also satisfactory to reflect that the 
bloodstock breeding interests of this 
country are for the most part in earnest 
and substantial hands. There has been 
extremely little panic selling of stock 
since the war, and there is good reason 
to hope that most of the studs will be 
preserved until the dawn of brighter 
times. 

Racing has been the subject of 
many ill-natured attacks during the 
war. Its thick-and-thin antagonists, 
always eager to cast stones at the Turf, 
have had the time of their lives. Their 
venomous shafts have been given 
prominence in leading journals, and 
even Punch, usually so sound and sane, 
has joined in the anti-racing crusade. 
Yet the racing community, anxious as 
it is that the sport and the important 
industry connected with it should not 
unnecessarily suffer, has assuredly 
borne its full share of the sacrifices 
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demanded by the war. It has con- 
tributed its full quota to the fighting 
forces of the Crown. Many owners, 
on active service since the outbreak of 
the war, have kept their horses in 
training with very few, if any, chances 
of seeing them run. 

Among members of the Jockey Club 
Colonel E. W. Baird has attained the 
rank of Brigadier-General, and he has 
the universal sympathy of race-goers in 
the loss of his eldest son, Captain C. E. 
Baird, who fell while leading his com- 
pany of Seaforth Highlanders in action 
on July 2. On the same day that keen 
sportsman, Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. 
Aspinall, who used frequently to ride 
at the Grand Military and other regi- 
mental meetings, was killed in action 
during the British advance. The Duke 
of Westminster, whose dash in com- 
mand of a squadron of armoured motor- 
cars to the rescue of British prisoners on 
the Egyptian border was as fine an 
exploit of its kind as any in the war, 
is one of the members of the Jockey Club 
who have done great service for their 
country while continuing their racing 
interests at home. 

Colonel Lord Wolverton (who I am 
sorry to see has sold all his brood- 
mares), Major Leonard Brassey, Majo1 
Lord Fitzwilliam, Major Lord Howard 
de Walden, Captain Lord Hamilton of 
Dalzell, Colonel the Duke of Montrose, 
Major Lord Penrhyn, Major Sir Samuel 
Scott, Major Lord Sefton, Captain Sir 
Berkeley Sheffield, and Major Lord 
Suffolk are more Jockey Club members 
on military service whose names occur 
to me, while Lord Derby, whose work 
for the country has been simply in- 
valuable, is the new Under Secretary 
of State for War. 

With the names of prominent racing 
people who have fallen in action or 
have suifered wounds I could fill much 
space, but the point I have in mind— 
that racing people have appreciated 
their duty as nobly as any other section 
of the community—is too obvious to be 


further insisted upon. In short, it can 
be claimed with excellent reason that 
after the war the Turf will have nothing 
with which to reproach itself. I have 
referred to the financial difficulties 
which will probably confront it, but I 
have too great a faith in its immense 
virility to believe that even the exhaust- 
ing struggle in whichwe are now engaged 
can permanently damage it. 

This branch of sport is maintained 
by an enthusiasm which rises above all 
sordid considerations, and by the love of 
good horses which happily flourishes 
throughout the Empire. May the time 
not be far distant when the triumphant 
issue of the war for the Allies will be 
celebrated at Royal Ascot by a meeting 
more brilliant than has ever been known 
there. 

No sport or pastime, not even Rugby 
football, has been more completely 
eclipsed by the war than polo. In- 
deed the game, so far as England and 
Ireland are concerned, may be said to 
have ceased to exist since the mobilisa- 
tion of our troops. Although its popu- 
larity has spread greatly among civilians 
during the past twenty years, soldiers 
have always been the backbone of polo, 
which is acknowledged to yield ex- 
cellent training to cavalry officers in 
certain important directions. It helps 
the young soldier to become a first-class 
horseman, it keeps him fit, it improves 
his eye, and brings out those qualities 
of pluck, dash, and quickness of de- 
cision so essential to him. 

I have seen Sir Douglas Haig lead his 
team of Lancers to many a gallant 
victory at Hurlingham and elsewhere. 
Those who have played polo are proud 
of the fact that the Chairman of the 
Hurlingham Polo Committee is now 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Forces in France. Colonel R. J. Car- 
den, one of the men who helped him to 
win the Inter-Regimental Tournament 
with the 17th Lancers, has recently 
fallen in action, and so has that fine 
player Lieutenant-Colonel Harold 
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Brassey. Early in the war, before 
trench-fighting became the order, the 
British Cavalry showed’ its quality 
in Flanders, and many good polo 
players earned distinction, notably in 
an action on August 28, 1914, in the 
course of which, according to Lord 
French’s report, “ the 12th Lancers and 
Royal Scots Greys routed the German 
cavalry, and speared large numbers in 
flight.” 

We have had to mourn the loss of 
many brilliant players. Those gallant 
brothers, “ Rivy’”’ and Francis Gren- 
fell, are among the fallen, and so is 
their friend and brother officer, Captain 
Noel Edwards. Colonel G. K. Ansell, 
Lieutenant H. M. Soames, Major J. S. 
Cawley, Captain D. K. Lucas-Tooth, 
Lieutenant Percy Wyndham, Captain 
C. W. Banbury, Captain R. J. B. 
Oldrey, Captain G. V. S. Bowlby, 
Lieutenant J. Eden, Captain A. G. 
Gwyer, Lieutenant H. D. Wallis, Cap- 
tain E. H. Leatham, Lieutenant S. J. W. 
Railston, Lieutenant L. H. Hawkins, 
and Captain the Hon. A. Annesley are 
a few more polo players with the 
original British Expeditionary Force 
who have given their lives for their 
country. 

When polo is resumed these and 
many other gallant young players will 
be sadly missed at Hurlingham, Rane- 
lagh, Roehampton, and Rugby. For 
a long time the game will be charged 
with sad memories of those who are 
gone. Polo will need two or three 
seasons to get into its old stride when 
peace reigns again. Engaged for 
a long period in a far sterner game, 
seasoned players will not readily re- 
cover their form, and the first inter- 
regimental tournament after the war 
will doubtless produce some results 
quite contrary to the old “ book.” 

Good ponies will be scarce, for 
practically no schooling has been done 
during the war. The man who has a 
good stud of ponies to dispose of when 
the game is resumed should reap a 
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fine harvest, but I question whether the 
sensational prices which were the order 
before the war will be repeated. The 
tip-top ponies which used to command 
£400, £500, and even more, will scarcely 
fetch sums beyond half those amounts 


‘in these days of financial flatness. A 


challenge from America for the Inter- 
national Cup in the first year of peace 
would find us sadly and inevitably 
unprepared; but the American Polo 
Association is much too sporting a 
body to contemplate any proceeding 
which would take us at so grave a 
disadvantage. 

The ultimate future of polo should 
be bright. Our new young cavalry 
officers are undoubtedly of the right 
stuif, and include many likely to make 
their mark in polo when the oppor- 
tunity comes their way of learning the 
game. Many soldiers who are stationed 
in India have played their first matches 
during the past year, and it is possible, 
therefore, that within the next few 
years there will be more polo players 
in England than ever before. Most of 
the recruits to the game will not be 
able to afford big prices for crack 
ponies—which means that players will 
have to devote more care and time and 
patience to the schooling of young 
ponies. From this the game will derive 
appreciable benefit. 

I am glad to say that the London 
polo clubs are holding their own well 
in spite of being badly hit by the loss 
of polo for two years. Players will find 
Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and other clubs 
but little changed when the ball is 
thrown in once more; public interest 
in the game will be all the keener from 
the knowledge that the votaries of 
“stick and ball” have taken, collec- 
tively and individually, a great pur 
in the mighty clash of arms. 

Nor do I perceive any real reason for 
pessimism in regard to the future of 
foxhunting, though certain probable 
effects of the war cannot escape con- 
sideration. As with racing, it has not 
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been easy to carry on hunting during 
the war. That it should be suspended, 
as many ignorant folk suggested, was 
scarcely possible. One immediate eifect 
of the abandonment of a _ hunting 
country for several seasons would be 
the extermination of the foxes ; for the 
hands of almost every one would be 
against them when there were no 

hounds to keep down their numbers. 
‘ In other directions, too, a hunting 
country once derelict is very difficult 
to resuscitate, and that is why supreme 
efforts have been made to keep the 
sport alive during the past two seasons. 

Every Hunt has temporarily lost all 
its male members of eligible age, and 
financial difficulties have naturally been 
. acute in the majority of countries. 
But somehow or other the Hunts have 
managed to keep going, and, having 
weathered the storm and stress of war 
so far, they will probably contrive to 
preserve their countries until the great 
strain is removed. 

. Foxhunting has suffered heavily in 

the war by the loss of hundreds of its 
keenest supporters. One wonders what 
the fate will be of some of the fine 
country estates whose sporting owners 
have fallen in action. In the natural 
course of events those properties would 
have descended to hunting men, but 
there is a chance that they will now 
pass to people who have no sympathy 
for sport. That, at all events, is the 
fear expressed to me by a well-known 
Master of Hounds. 

Such a position would obviously be 
serious for foxhunting, which could not 
exist without the goodwill of the 
owners of the land. I hope, however, 
that the fear will never be justified. 
The sporting instinct is deeply rooted 
in the hearts of most Englishmen, and 
I have enough faith in that happy 
circumstance to question whether the 
general run of new proprietors will be 
in any way antagonistic to a sport 
which does so’ much to enliven and 
cheer the countryside in the winter 


months, and causes so much money to 
be expended in trade, horse-breeding, 
and agriculture. 

A point for congratulation has been 
the attitude of the farmers during the 
war. They have been most helpful in 
many ways to Masters of Hounds and 
Hunt Committees, and the same applies 
to landowners and shooting tenants. 
This debt of gratitude was fittingly 
acknowledged by the M.F.H. Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting this year in 
a resolution which put on record “ the 
successful way in which under all the 
adverse circumstances hunting has been 
carried on during the past season 
owing to the co-operation of all tenant 
farmers, poultry keepers, landowners, 
and shooting tenants.” “It is now 
recognised,’ continued the resolution, 
“how much the sport conduces to the 
national welfare, especially when it is 
remembered how many followers of 
hounds have joined His Majesty’s 
forces, many of whom have already laid 
down their lives for their country.” 

Sundry problems of the land which 
must engage attention after the war 
will not be without their effect upon 
the future of hunting. A movement is 
on foot for the creation and develop- 
ment of a national system of small 
holdings. Theimportant reports issued 
a few weeks ago by the Committee 
appointed by Lord Selborne to inquire 
into the utilisation of ex-service men 
on the land after the war contained 
a strong recommendation that much 
of the land which was put down 
to grass when wheat-growing became 
comparatively unprofitable should be 
brought into cultivation again. 

It is suggested that a bonus of {2 
should be given for every acre of grass- 
land broken up, besides a guarantee 
to the farmers of 40s. to 42s. per 
quarter for their wheat. Such a change 
in agricultural economy would be wel- 
comed by most of us. None will wish 
the farmer a speedy and permanent 
return of the good old times more 
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heartily than the hunting man. If the 
change eventually resulted in many 
more farmers . becoming themselves 
active followers of hounds, it would be 
all to the good of the sport. Of course 
the wholesale breaking-up of grassland 
would alter the character of many 
hunting countries, especially in the 
Midlands, but no hunting man would 
seriously protest against that so long as 
the object in view was the benefit of 
the nation at large—agriculturists in 
particular. Altogether I am _ disin- 
clined to believe that the new agricul- 
tural schemes would, if they came to 
pass, be at all prejudicial to the higher 
interests of foxhunting. 

Finance will naturally loom more 
largely in foxhunting aifairs after the 
war than ever it did before. And that 
is saying a great deal, because for years 
many Hunts, including some of the 
most famous, have found it difficult to 
make both ends meet. Expenses have 
been increasingly big, and are likely to 
go on increasing at a more furious rate 
in the future. In some cases the 
Hunts owe a great deal to the generosity 
of their Masters, who have accepted an 
inadequate guarantee from the sub- 
scribers, and have cheerfully shouldered 
a big balance of expenses. In the case 
of an important country this has in- 
volved a tax of several thousands a 
year upon the Master’s pocket. 

In view of bad times and heavier 
taxation arising out of the war, it is 
questionable whether many men will 
be ready to take on the expensive work 
of hunting a country unless guarantees 
are arranged more liberally than in the 
past. It will probably be necessary, 
therefore, to rearrange the scale of 
subscriptions in many countries, and 
more stringent regulations as to “ cap- 
ping ”’ will probably be enforced. There 
is sure to be plenty of grumbling when 
the Hunt members are called upon to 
contribute more substantially than 
before to the upkeep of their country, 
but I imagine most of them will pay 


up rather than see their Hunt go 
under. 

We must not lose sight of the fact, 
however, that subscribers will not be 
without their own monetary troubles 
after the war, and reduced establish- 
ments will be the order. The man who 
formerly kept half a dozen hunters for 
his season’s sport in the shires will 
probably content himself with three or 
four, knocking off a day or two a week. 
The luxury of second horses—it was 
often called a necessity in the pre-war 
days—will not be so freely indulged in. 
The result will be smaller fields, and I 
am inclined to think that Masters will 
not regard this as a disadvantage so 
long as their countries can be kept 
going under such conditions. If the 
same determination to preserve fox- 
hunting as has existed during the war 
holds good in the first few years of 
peace, there is no reason why the sport 
should not maintain its important 
position in the country life of the 
nation. 

Shooting likewise must inevitably 
suifer for a time. There will be less 
money to spend on the renting of 
coverts, grouse moors, and.deer forests ; 
and thé cost of rearing pheasants will 
prevent many covert-owners from at- 
tempting to bring their stock back to 
its old proportions. Maybe I am 
taking too dark a view of the monetary 
position of our field sports after the 
war, but we are faced with a position 
without parallel in this country, and I 
feel that I have not overstated the case. 

Still, I am convinced that sport will 
survive the time of economic pressure. 
After arduous and heroic work in the 
field our soldiers will return more eager 
than ever for their racing, polo, hunt- 
ing, shooting, and other sports. Eng- 
lishmen will grievously belie their best 
traditions if they fail to surmount the 
difficulties and maintain, in spite of all, 
their passion for the well-run race, 
their love of the chase, and their keen- 
ness for all open-air sport. 
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THE LANDSTURM 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


Wit a crutch under his left arm and a 
stick in his right hand Major Mackenzie 
limped slowly along by the silvery links 
of the Caledonian Canal. In the after- 
glow from the setting sun Ben Nevis’s 
bald pate changed and melted into 
every lovely hue from softest rose to 
tenderest amethyst, cotton-rush and 
harebell dipped their heads into the 
crystal-clear water, the air was filled 
with the honey-sweet scent of blossom- 
ing heather, with the aromatic breath 
of bog-myrtle and wild thyme. 

A biscuit’s throw from where he 
strolled the ruined walls of old Inver- 
lochy Castle rose from a tangled thicket 
of furze and briar. So silent, so peace- 
ful, now, that spot on which so fierce 
a fight had once been fought, where the 
piles of slain had choked up the narrow 
glen and the waters of the Lochy River 
had run red with Campbell blood... . 
And not less silent, less deserted, was 
the big white house which faced the 
Castle from the farther bank. Mac- 
kenzie paused, and, leaning on his 
crutch, surveyed the closed hall-door 
and rows of shuttered windows, Crim- 
son tropeolum and purple clematis 
clambered over the harled walls, scarlet 
geraniums blazed from the carefully 
kept beds on the smooth green lawns, 
heavy-headed carnation and _ stately 
hollyhock bordered the winding path 
by the burn. 


“Yes,” murmured the gazer, “‘ old 
Sandy keeps it all in excellent order, 
though there is no master’s eye upon 
him. I must tell Cousin Ian how well 
the old place is looking when I write to 
let him know what sort of a job the 
Landsturm make of his birds on the 
Twelfth.” 

For Cousin Ian, the Head of the 
House, was fighting in Flanders ; there, 
too, were fighting JIan’s younger 
brothers, Duncan and Alan; there, 
too, fighting death and disease in the 
hospitals, were his sisters, Flora and 
Mary. Curiously enough, it was to 
Flora’s hospital that the Major had, 
himself, been carried. After a long 
dream of weakness and _ weariness, 
broken through every now and then 
by lightning. flashes of pain; after 
what seemed endless eons of a horrible 
whirling circle, in which agony suc- 
ceeded nothingness and nothingness 
succeeded agony again, he had looked 
up out of the pain-filled mist into 
Cousin Flora’s face. And behind it, as 
he gazed up from the hospital cot, he 
seemed to see the Highland hills. 

“Tt is to Lochaber that you must go 
to win back health and strength,” 
Flora had said, many days later. 
“They'll be sweeping you off to an 
English hospital now, but as soon as 
you get out of that you must be off to 
the old house. It is shut up while 
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we're all away, but just you get in old 
Sandy and his wife—they’ll do for you 
all right.” 

But Mackenzie had chosen rather to 
go to the little inn on the edge of the 
loch; for the old house, empty of all 
its gay young life, was too thronged 
with memories to make for cheerfulness. 

shouldn’t wonder,’ Flora had 
written, the other day, “‘ but that, after 
all, you'll be able to join the Landsturm 
and help to shoot Ian’s grouse for him 
on the Twelfth. We call them the 
Landsturm, you know—all the old 
fellows of sixty and seventy who are 
eating their hearts out because they’re 
too ancient to be allowed to go out and 
fight the Germans. They go about to 
each other’s places and shoot the birds 
for the hospitals. It must be rather a 
quaint-looking party, for all the keepers 
and gillies that are left in the glen are 
over sixty, too. Every other man-Jack 
in the place has taken the King’s 
shilling and has gone to the Low 
Countries to fight for him, as their 
fathers did for his fathers, long ago.” 

“The lLandsturm!” The Major 
smiled, but his eyes grew moist as he 
thought of them: Old MacIntosh of 
Glenhullarie, who had two sons fighting 
in France and one lying in a hastily 
dug grave on Gallipoli Peninsula ; 
Cameron of Dochart, who had one son 
in a German prison and another upon 
a North Sea battleship ; MacDonald of 
Blaira’an, who so deeply regretted that 
he had no sons to give to the King, but 
whose sons-in-law had come from the 
ends of the earth to do him service— 
in the ranks of the Canadians, one, with 
the New Zealanders another, the third 
sleeping the sleep which knows no 
waking by the waves of Suvla Bay ; 
Robertson of Craig Meall, whose only 
son had been—— 

Here the Major’s musings were 
sharply broken. Wild and shrill on 
the evening air rose the skirl of bag- 
pipes. He wheeled in the direction of 
the sound, and there, along the grass- 
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grown path by the side of the canal, he 
saw a company come marching. At 
their head, kilt swinging, tartan ribbons 
fluttering across his shoulder, strode 
the piper. “Cock o’ the North,” he 
shrilled forth in loud defiant strains, 
which awoke ringing echoes from the 
old castle walls. 

“Why, it’s old Mackinnon, the bill- 
sticker from Fort William! Had no 
idea the ancient chap was a piper!” 
cried the Major in much surprise. 

Neither had he any idea that the 
bill-sticker had also been a soldier—nay, 
a sergeant—once. 

Behind him marched—the Land- 
sturm! ... But not the Landsturm 
only. By the side of MacIntosh of 
Glenhullarie marched Angus MacNab, 
the bent old fellow who owned the tiny 
grocer’s shop at Corpach ; Cameron of 
Dochart kept step with his white-haired 
shepherd ; MacDonald of Blaira’an and 
the wizened old barber from Banavie 
came marching along together; Mac- 
Nair, the parchment-skinned lawyer 
from Fort William stepped cheek by 
jowl with Black Duncan, the noted 
poacher of Lochgoilhead’s salmon. 

Laird and gillie, lawyer and grocer, 
shepherd, ploughman, poacher—to the 
number of two score—on they came ; 
heads erect, shoulders square, marching 
with martial tread. At a hundred 
paces from where the watcher stood, 
MacKinnon withdrew his instrument 
from his lips and emitted a short, sharp 
order. The column wheeled to the left 
and entered the one level field of the 
district—that on which the Camerons 
and the Campbells had once fought the 
most desperate of their many desperate 
fights. 

“Why—what the deuce ? 
drilling them ! 
teers, the Home Defence! By Jove!”’ 
and a curious twitching seized the 
Major’s eyelids, a curious thickening 
rose in his throat, as he watched laird 
and gillie, lawyer, grocer, shepherd, 
poacher, with faces of anxious atten- 


Why, he’s 
Gad, they’re the Volun- 
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tion, wheel and counterwheel, march 
and countermarch, in obedience to the 
ringing commands of old Angus Mac- 
Nab, the bill-sticker of Fort William. 


* * * * 


The morning of the Twelfth broke 
bright and clear over the heather-clad 
hills. It had rained heavily during the 
night, but now bright sunshine streamed 
down upon a shining world. The crest 
of Ben Nevis gleamed golden, on the 
glittering pathway which Loch Linnhe 
spreads to the sea the silvery-sailed 
boats moved double, boat and shadow. 

As the Major made his way from his 
inn to the -meeting-place before the 
old house he reflected on the fate 
which had condemned him to be on 
this, the great day of the Feast of St. 
Grouse, only a crippled onlooker, It 
was long since that classic date had 
found him in his own land; for many a 
year the Twelfth had been to him only 
a memory. But what a memory! 
Fragrant as the honey-sweet heather, 


exhilarating as the breeze blowing over 
acres of bog-myrtle and birchen copse. 

Almost his earliest recollection— 
certainly his most thrilling one—was 
that of having been allowed to walk 


with the guns. Only after luncheon, 
with the ladies, it is true—but how well 
he remembered following close at Uncle 
Ian’s heel, chortling with joy as that 
fine sportsman brought down his birds 
in grand style, watching with boundless 
admiration the skill of the magnificent 
setter which was the very apple of the 
laird’s eye. Jove! he could see that 
dog now, standing motionless, every 
muscle taut and rigid as steel, his 
beautiful body outlined against a grey 
boulder. 

Oh, the bliss when, increased in 
wisdom and in stature, he was allowed 
to carry a-gun! Nervous? Rather! 
.. . When with a defiant crow a cock- 
grouse rose before his nose his hand 
shook to such an extent that he could 
scarce pull the trigger. Yards wide 
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of the mark, of course, when he at last 
let fly. . . . “‘ Ke-bec-bec-bec!”’ the 
bird’s loud, derisive chuckle rang in his 
burning ears as it flew on unscathed. 
But when he did succeed in bringing 
‘em down! What had life to offer in 
comparison with such moments as 
those? With what proud satisfaction 
he strode by Uncle Ian’s side on their 
homeward way, when the shadows lay 
long across the moor and the herons 
croaked hoarsely as they settled for 
the night in the stunted pines around 
My Lady’s Loch. How he gloated over 
the plump corpses laid out in a row 
before the game-house door, and how 
his bosom swelled with pride when 
Keeper MacDiarmid, who, as Uncle 
Ian was wont to remark, usually 
“smiled wi’ deeficulty,” patted his 
shoulder and muttered in his ear: 
“No that bad for a youngster, no that 
bad at ahl. Cott! yer gran’father 
wass the finest shott that eifer I will be 
seein’ whateifer—ah’m thinkin’ ye will 
mebbe be a chip off the old block, efter 
ahl. Ay, ay, chust that.” 

Were ever grouse so delicious as 
those he ate at that night’s dinner ? 
Was ever sleep so sweet as that which 
fell upon him the instant his head 
touched the pillow ? 

Ah, the old, old days—so long gone 
by now! In the auld kirkyard by the 
loch, where the grey mists sweep in from 
the Atlantic and the gulls wheel scream- 
ing overhead, Uncle Ian had been 
sleeping this many a year. Ah, well! 
. . . Leaning heavily upon his crutch, 
the Major slowly made his way to the 
gravel-sweep in front of the silent, 
shuttered old house. 

There the Landsturm were gathering. 
MacIntosh, Cameron—one by one the 
grey-haired old gentlemen arrived. An 
equally elderly company the men.; 
guns, keepers, gillies—-on the shady side 
of sixty, all. 

“ Ready? Right. Off’s the word.” 
And up the winding path by the burn 
moved guns, keepers, gillies, dogs. 
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They had passed through the resinous 
depths of the fir plantation and were 
debouching upon the far-stretching 
moorland, when Cameron of Dochart 
paused,-and, shading his eyes with his 
hand, gazed down upon the long white 
ribbon of road which wound through 
the glen. 

“Motor-car? Not many of them to 
be seen in these days. Coming at a 
tremendous lick, too. What manner of 
joy-rider have we here? ”’ 

A joy-rider who wore khaki, that 
much could be seen as the car drew 
nearer; a joy-rider with the mud of 
the trenches caked upon his ragged 
uniform and with two days’ growth of 
stubble upon his haggard cheeks—thus 
much the company noted as the car 
swept round the angle of the steep 
brae, a hundred yards below them. 

“Tan!” The .Major’s  stentorian 
shout awoke the echoes of hill and 
glen. 

The joy-rider peered upward through 
the birch boughs, waved his hand in 


joyous greeting, sprang from the car, 
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and two minutes later stood amongst 
them. 

“Week’s leave—quite unexpected. 
Thought if I rushed it I might be in 
time for the fray.... Wash? I'll do 
that by-and-by in the burn... . 
Breakfast ? Oh, I’ll hold out all right 
till lunch-time. . . . Gad, how fresh, 
how clean everything looks! Jove, 
doesn’t it all smell good! . . . Hamish, 
run back to the house for my gun, 
there’s a good old chap... . 
Glenhullarie, how are the 
Plentiful? Not a speck of disease? 
That’s good. . . . Yes, yes, we'll be 
getting on—Hamish will stir his old 
stumps and catch us up directly... . 
Down, Bess! Down, Rover! Down, 
Bob! Down, all you dogs, I say! 
You'll smother me amongst you... . 
Jove! how clean, how extraordinarily 
clean it all smells! .. .” 

And the Head of the House, straight 
from the blood and mire of the Flanders 
trenches, strode on across the blossom- 
ing heather in the ranks of the gallant 
old Landsturm. 
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YOUNG KINGFISHERS: 


CREATURES OF 


LIVING GEMS OF VIVID BLUE-GREEN ”’ 


THE STREAMSIDE 


BY FRANCES PITT 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


THERE ‘is a strange fascination about 
running water, and this fascination is 
shared by the creatures that n.ake their 
homes at its sides. Every streamlet 
has its residents, and many visitors too. 
Among mammals there are the water- 
vole, better known as the water-rat, 
the dainty little water-shrew, and last, 
but not least, the otter, a mysterious 
and elusive creature, travelling and 
hunting by night, so that many people 
never know of its presence in a neigh- 
bourhood. Then there are the birds: 
the smart, white-throated dipper, the 
beautiful little wagtails—in particu- 


lar the grcy wagtail exquisite in its 
yellow and grey plumage; the visiting 
heron who comes to take toll’ of the 
trout, the occasional wild ducks and 
sometimes teal who find their way to 
these sheltered spots when the big 
sheets of water are covered with ice; 
but more frequently to be seen is the 
gorgeous kingfisher, flashing by like a 
ray of light, and so dazzling that you 
can hardly see the sombre moorhen 
slipping through the bushes, and vanish- 
ing as quietly as a shadow. 

The particular stream I have in my 
mind rises on the side of a wooded hill, 
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whence it dances down the slope, and, 
joining other brooklets, makes a tur- 
bulent current, that has cut a deep 
dingle, to the sides of which trees and 
bushes hang precariously, and darken 
the boulder-strewn. bed over which the 
current hurls itself so joyously. After 
winding its way through woodlands, 
the valley opens out, the brook rushes 
less vehemently, carves its way through 
clay banks, and then joins the mighty 
Severn and is lost in that broad current. 

Walking quietly up the side of the 
stream, one may easily make ac- 
quaintance with that charming little 
furry person, the water-vole. If you 
only keep still, or at any rate move 
quietly and discreetly, he will not mind 
in the least, for he is a confiding 
creature. He will watch and listen for 
2 moment, with those beady black eyes 
and little ears almost buried in his fur ; 
and, if he thinks that it is all right, he 
will sit up and wash his face, passing his 
paws over his head very much like a 
cat, and then carefully licking the fur of 
his back, next that of his stomach, and 
finally look up with a satisfied air as 
much as to say, “ Well, I have done 
that properly!” Then possibly he will 
seize a blade of grass, and holding it in 
his fore paws, while he sits up on his 
hind, nibble away at it; but at the 
slightest movement there will be a 
splash—the vole has gone, and all that 
is to be seen is a line of bubbles, and 
perhaps a streak swimming rapidly 
away unde the water. However, if 
one waits a moment he will land on the 
farther side, shake the water from his 
coat, and you will see him run off to 
his hole. 

A water-rat swimming on the surface 
floats quite high in the water, more than 
half its body being visible; but the true 
rat—who often visits the brook in the 
summer-time when the stack-yards are 
empty and food in the open is plentiful 


—paddles along with only his head a 
showing. He does not take to they 


water for pleasure; but, if danger is 


about, he can not only swim but swim 
very well indeed, and in as expert a 
fashion as the truly aquatic water-vole. 
His diving is first-rate, and he can 
remain submerged for quite a long 
time; but there is one thing which 
betrays that he is not really a water 
creature, and that is his coat, which 
quickly gets wet through. Now it does 
not matter how long the water-vole is 
beneath the surface, it never gets really 
wet. As soon as it lands it gives 
itself a shake and it is as dry as ever. 
Its oily upright fur repels the water, 
and the shorter fur next the skin nevcr 
gets damp. 

Another of the true water animals 
which live by the side of the brook 
is the dainty little. black-and-white 
water-shrew. It is a small creature, 
though just a trifle bigger -than its 
relative the common shrew, and finds a 
living among the rubbish at the sides 
and on the bottom of the stream. It 
will run about under the water just as 
happily as if on dry land, and it can 
swim and dive remarkably well. In 
fact, it is more at home in this element 
than anywhere else. Like the water- 
vole its coat resists penetration by the 
liquid, and it never gets wet. If a few 
drops of water should cling to its fur 
a good shake sends them flying away. 
This fur is like the finest velvet, and 
when it is swimming beneath the sur- 
face the little animal looks like a streak 
of silver, from the numberless bubbles 
caught in its coat. It has perils to 
face on its watery expeditions, as it is 
a tempting morsel for that long-legged 
fisherman who wades up the shallows— 
namely the heron. Step by step he 
stalks along: one foot is drawn quietly 
through the water and put down with- 
out ripple or splash, then the othcr 
follows suit ; and so he moves forward, 
like a shadow sliding over the surface 
of the stream; and woe to any trout, 
water-shrew, or young water-vole that 
comes within reach of that kecn-eyed 
bird. A lunge, so quick the eye can 
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- hardly follow it, and he draws back 
his head with something in his beak. 
Then thoughtfully and carefully he will 
give it a swill in the water ; next he gives 
it a jerk, which places it in a suitable 
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again, and as he has an insatiable 
appetite many and many a shrew finds 
its way into that capacious crop. 
Another. foe which in larger streams 
the shrew has good cause to fear is the 


HERON GOING DOWN TO FISH 


position to be swallowed ; another jerk, 
and the fish, water-shrew, or whatever 
it may be, has disappeared, and all 
there is to be seen is a lump sliding 
down the heron’s neck. Another mo- 
ment and he is pacing sedately forward 


voracious pike; but this brook is too 
small for it, and the only fish-are the 
trout, “‘ miller’s-thumbs,” and a few 
loach. Despite its dainty, not to say 
fragile, appearance, the water-shrew is 
“a pugnacious little animal—it has 
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furious fights with its neighbours, and 
as often as not the victor eats the 
vanquished! It is impossible, as I 
know from experience, to keep two 
together in captivity, and all my 
attempts ended in the one making a 
meal oif the other. Indeed, the water- 
shrew has no objection to a little meat 
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is next oif to a worm, worries it like a 
terrier killing a rat, and then Gives into 
the water, and disappears as a streak of 
silver to harry the caddis-worms and 
other aquatic insects. In a moment or 
two it will be out again, pausing on the 
margin to give its coat a shake, and 
then racing home to its hole in the bank, 


WATER-WAGTAIL FEEDING YOUNG 


if opportunity throws some in its way ; 
but its usual diet is insects, spiders, 
worms, and the hundred and one small 
things that a sensitive-nosed animal 
can find by the side of, and under, the 
water. It isa charming sight to watch 
one of these shrews hunting: it runs 
here and there, its little pig-like snout 
quivers backwards and forwards, as it 
pounces on firstone morsel then another, 


where a shrill squeak will tell that it 
has met one of its friends ; but should 
it be a stranger the squeaking will rise 
higher and higher. I am sure of one 
thing, and that is that no lion, con- 
sidering their respective sizes, is as 
ferocious as that tiny animal, which will 
plunge so recklessly into’a combat, and 
which shows little or no fear of creatures 
bigger than itself. I have had captive 
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shrews—both common and_ water- 
shrews—which, on the evening of the 
day they had been caught, fed fearlessly 
from my fingers, and if I put in my 
hand without the requisite worms, 
attacked my fingers and tried to bite 
them. 

It is in the night that the brook is 
most lively, for many of its inhabitants 


THE 


are creatures of the dark. The otter, 
for instance, only moves by night, and 
the heron prefers to fish in the dusk. 
It is usually quite dark before the 
peculiar whistle of the former rings 
up the wooded watercourse, competing 
with the far-carrying hoot of the tawny 
owl from the trees above. The call of 
the otter is a curious plaintive sound, 
which once heard can never be for- 
gotten. It should strike terror into the 
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trout, for not even the heron takes a 
bigger toll of them. From pool to pool 
goes the otter, darting through the 
water with a grace and agility sur- 
passing even that of the fish in their 
native element, next emerging for a 
moment on some rock in mid+stream, 
only to be off again up the rapids, and 
away into another pool. In the morn- 


OTTER 


ing one may find the history of what 
passed in the night written plainly on 
the sandy spits below each rock. Here 
is the curious five-toed track which tells 
where the poacher of the brook came 
out of the water ; on the stone itself are 
some shining fish scales, which shows 
that he had good luck, and chose this 
spot to eat his victim. Indeed, he 
must have had a good night’s fishing, 
for on the next rock is the tail of quite a 
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big trout—big, that is, for a small swift 
stream like this, for a half-pounder is 
a monster in these shallow, dashing 
waters. For this reason the otter and 
his family are only occasional visitors, 
coming up for a night or two’s fishing 
from the big river which is their head- 
quarters, and then returning to it after 
taking toll of the small, but bright and 
silvery fish of the brook. 

The most expert and persistent of the 
fishermen who take tribute of the trout 
is he that is worthily named the king 
of fishers. The kingfisher does indeed 
levy a heavy toll on the young trout, 
but who would begrudge them to such 
a gleaming gem? Like a flash of blue- 
green light he darts to and fro up‘and 
down the dark wooded dingle. He is 
here one moment and gone the next, 
and it is difficult to see where he 
vanishes to ; it is not until you get the 
knack of following his flight to its end 
that one sees he simply flies to some 
bough overhanging the water, and 
becomes invisible as he perches upon 
it. A kingfisher on the wing is the 
most conspicuous of birds, a kingfisher 
at rest is hard to see, for its chestnut 
breast does not catch the eye, and the 
bird sits remarkably still as it watches 
the water below. Let a small fish pass 
under, and like a streak of blue the 
little fisherman falls into the water, 
next instant to rise with the fish in its 
beak. On this brook the kingfishers 
spend the summer-time on the lower 
portion (where some high clay banks 
afford suitable nesting places), or even 
get down to the big river ; but as the 
season goes on they bring their family 
higher up the brook, penetrating even 
to its source, and across the meadows 
to some ponds that are alive with 
sticklebacks. Here I have _ often 
watched them feeding their hungry 
young, who sit about in the bushes, and 
call to the old birds with their peculiar 
whistle. But they do not stop long at 
the ponds, their home is the brook, which 
is likewise the stronghold of the dipper. 


This smart little bird never goes far 
away from the water, and is usually to 
be seen on the higher reaches of the 
stream, for it loves the swift, bub- 
bling current that dances down the 
rocky dingle ; it runs in and out of the 
water, dashes under the waterfall, and 
finds its living in the turmoil. An 
unobtrusive sombrely clad bird, yet it 
is strangely attractive as it stands on 
some stone in mid-stream, bobbing up 
and down in that curious fashion which 
has earned it its name, and which is so 
well calculated to show oif its. white 
chest and neat black plumage. It is 
fascinating too, to watch it run in and 
out of the water ; it will hurry along the 
bottom of the stream just as if it were 
on dry land, but the greater part of its 
food seems to be found in the shallow 
water. As I have said, it likes the 
dashing current of the upper reaches of 
the brook, and year after year it makes 
its nest beside the waterfall that pours 
through a narrow gorge. It is the 
earliest of all the birds to nest, beating 
even the brown owl by quite two 
weeks. It is sitting by the middle of 
March, and has its young ones off in 
April. It often puzzles me what be- 
comes of the young dippers, for the 
population of the stream appears to 
be always the same; there are the pair 
which nest by the waterfall, another 
pair near the source of the stream which 
nest under an overhanging rock, and a 
third couple resort to an old bridge, and 
make their beautifully domed nest 
under itsarch. Yet spring after spring 
all three launch families of five and six 
apiece into the world, and spring after 
spring there are only the three pairs on 
the brook ! 

The wild duck, or mallard, sometimes 
come down to the stream, and a pair 
have even been known to nest among 
the undergrowth at a sheltered bend ; 
but they are not often seen, for they 
prefer the big meres that lie a few miles 
to the north. When they do visit the 
brook they are exceedingly wary and 
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suspicious, feeding chiefly in the morn- 
ing and evening, and ever keeping one 
eye open for danger. 

Perhaps the most lovely of all the 
creatures of the stream is the charming 
little grey wagtail which nests near 
the dippers at the waterfall. Clad in 


the palest of lemon-yellow and pearl- 
grey it looks more like a dainty fairy 
flitting from stone to stone than an 
ordinary bird which has to catch insects 
for a living. 


Its relation, the common 
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cock and hen with hen, until the in- 
vaders, utterly routed, took to flight. 
They were chased by the valiant pair 
until they disappeared among the 
bushes, when the victors returned to 
their quarters, where they stalked 
about with fluifed-out feathers and 
displayed the handsome white fans of 
their tails for each other’s benefit. 
After several trials in various places a 
nest was at last made at a bend in the 
stream, which soon held eight speckled 


water-wagtail, may also be seen up and 
down the brook, but it is not in- 
separable from the water, and is just 
as often out in the meadows as down 
in the dingle. 

On the lower reaches of the stream a 
pair of moorhens have their head- 
quarters. In the early spring another 
pair came to the brook and tried to 
settle down a little above ; but this did 
not suit the plans of the first—their 
loud call was continually to be heard, 
they attacked the new-comers, two 
furious combats were fought, cock with 


A PAIR OF WILD DUCKS 


eggs, and they in their turn gave place 
to eight tiny black chicks, which were 
able to swim and dive as soon as they 
were hatched. Though such __inde- 
pendent mites, they were not allowed 
to leave the neighbourhood of the 
nursery at once. It was used as a 
sleeping place, the mother brooded 
them on it every night, and for the 
greater part of the day too, though the 
least noise or the faintest alarm would 
send them all headlong into the water, 
only to reassemble on the nest as soon 
as the coast was clear again. As long 
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as the nest was in use the old birds 
tended it and repaired it, piling on it 
fresh green ferns and marsh-marigold 
leaves. Despite the parents’ care the 


family grew steadily less: one was a 
weakling and died; that wicked thief, 
the brown rat, stole another in the 
night; a stoat caught the third as it 
wandered up the bank after the flies 
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water of the lower reaches of the brook, 
where as ugly dark grubs they had 
been the terror of minor insects, they 
emerged with the midsummer warmth ~ 
to act the part of eagles and hawks 
among the swarming flies and gnats. 
Brilliant in blues, greens, browns, and 
reds, they darted hither and thither 
among the bushes and above the water, 


YOUNG WATER-WAGTAILS LEAVING THE NEST 


dancing among the herbage, and with 
one mishap and another only three lived 
to grow up. 

The young moorhens had _ fared 
sumptuously on alder flies, mayflies, 
and others of the insect legions, as 
they came forth in their turn, but they 
were nearly full-grown before the gauzy 
dragon-flies appeared-above the stream. 
Bred in some quiet rushgrown back- 


taking a heavy toll of the dancing 
throng whose drowsy hum is heavy 


“upon the hot air. 


Beside the regular inhabitants of its 
watercourse the stream has its visitors, 
creatures which come down to drink 
and bathe, or which use the old moss- 
grown stones to step acrossand pass 
over it each night. There is the fox, 
who often comes to drink before going 
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out on his hunting expeditions, and 
returns over the stepping-stones, a 
glorious vision of wild beauty in the 
light of the rising sun. There is that 
creature of mystery, the badger, re- 
spected and feared by his fellows, who 
often passes across on his way home to 
the great earth farther up the wood, 
where his family have lived for genera- 
tions. Then poaching puss sometimes 
comes down to drink after the joy and 
adventure of the night is over, and 
before she trots off home to the cottage 
at the head of the valley. She may be 
a good mouser when at home, but out 
here in the wild woods she is as wild 
as the wildest, and quite as much a 
hunter as the fox or stoat. Sometimes 
the latter comes to drink too, or runs 
across the stream by the bridge which 
the cat likes to use. This is an old ivy- 


clad tree whose roots were undermined 
by the stream in the swollen rush of 
the February floods, and has fallen 


across the watercourse, where it is a 
great convenience to those sure-footed 
creatures which dislike wetting their 
feet. Even the rabbits and the hares 
use it; perhaps it was when following 
them that that smart little brigand, 
the stoat, found the way across. The 
little scoundrel often comes down to 
the stream to harry the water-voles and 
the rats; many escape him by swim- 
ming, but those he surprises before 
they can reach the water die quickly 
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in the grip of those gleaming white 
teeth. 

Another creature which takes toll 
of the water-voles, especially the young 
ones, is the brown owl. He sits on a 
bough waiting and watching, or comes 
floating by on muffled wings, and woe 
to the shrew, mouse, or young water- 
vole which happens to move within the 
area of his vision. Noiseless as a 
shadow, lightly as thistle-down, he 
drops, and grips the unsuspecting 
animal in the vice of his talons. Once 
in a way a brown owl will take to catch- 
ing fish, picking them out of the water 
with one foot—for this soft downy bird 
does not mind getting damp, and bathes 
regularly. I have surpriscd a brown 
owl bathing in a quiet backwater, and 
a tame one I had took a bath at least 
every other day, and sometimes, in 
warm weather, every morning; but he 
would not use the same water twice, 
—the tub had to be emptied and filled 
afresh for him. 

There can be no question that the 
waterside mice, rats, voles, and shrews 
suifer also from the depredations of the 
heron and otter, for both are ready to 
take anything that swims, whether it 
has legs or fins; so, even in the clear 
waters of a little stream, hidden dangers 
lurk, and the great rule of Nature is 
observed there, as elsewhere, that the 
right to live has to be earned by wari- 
ness and skill in avoiding danger. 
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BY HERBERT DEVINE 


I 


LAW AN’ ORDHER ”’ IN THE WESHT ”’ - 


It was the morning of the day on 
which I was to ride Doctor O’Connor’s 
mare “ Laive-It-To-Me”’ in the race for 
the Ballyowel Cup. I was struggling 
with a refractory razor when Maurice 
O’Connor burst into my room and 
without prelude exclaimed : 

“Mickey O’Dea says that ‘ Misther 
Maurice’ an’ the ‘ Captin’ are to drive 
over to Lisnane Police Court to see Tim 
Lanigan, the Petty Sessions Clerk, who 
has something important to tell us 
concerning the race. And when Tim 
Lanigan speaks in this neighbourhood 
it is as an oracle.” 

““Of course,’ Maurice continued, 
“‘ you know in Ireland we recognise no 
grade between ‘ sargint’ and ‘ captin.’ 
So the moment I told Mickey about 
your getting through the Army Medical 
exam. you got your company at once.” 

I remembered Mickey O’Dea from a 
previous visit as the factotum of the 
O’Connor household, guide, philosopher, 
and friend to “the Doctor” and 
Mister Maurice ’”’ and “ Miss Eileen.” 
Mickey and I were the best of friends 
for many reasons, not the least of 
which, I may say, was his pride in 
“Miss Eileen”’ and the bluest pair 


of eyes in Connaught,” as he described 
them. The other three provinces of 
Ireland were of course “ out furrin”’ 
from Mickey’s point of view, and 
therefore contemptuously placed hors 
de concours. 

After a hurried early breakfast 
Maurice and I set out for Lisnane. On 
the way Maurice enlightened me as to 
the personality of him we were hurrying 
to interview. I learned that he was 
what is known in Ireland as “a spoilt 
priesht,”” and was a man of remarkable 
ability and force of character. He was 
the demagogue of local politics, the 
secret organiser and power behind 
every local move “‘ agin the govirmint,” 
from cattle-drives to votes of oppro- 
brium against the county militia band 
for playing the British national anthem 
on “Irish ground.” 

And yet he was the Petty Sessions of 
the District, often skilfully securing 
the dismissal of a police summons 
against those who had been his pawns 
or accomplices in some blow for “‘ th’ 
ould counthry.” The police, even if 
they had vague suspicions, were afraid 
of his personality and power. The not 
very erudite Justices of the Peace in the 
district were awed by his intimate 
knowledge of every possible quibble 
in police-court practice, or cajoled into 
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disguised submission to his will, even 
the visiting Resident Magistrate being 
not wholly unimpressed. 

don’t understand,” Maurice said, 
“how the devil it comes about that a 
court is being held at Lisnane to-day, 
seeing that to-morrow is the regular 
day. But it is some deep game of 
Lanigan’s, you may be sure.”’ 

We pulled up before a long, white- 
washed building that blazed recruiting 
posters from its walls, and that was at 
once Police Barrack and Petty Sessions 
Court, as well as, on occasion, extempore 
Town Hall, Theatre, or Concert Room. 

“Who is sitting to-day, Gorman ? ”’ 
Maurice asked, as the police sentry at 
the door saluted. 

“Faith! sor, there’s a sthrange 
R.M.—Major Puttiton, I think Mr. 
Lanigan said his name was, sor—an’ 
thin there is Misther Kileen. An’ sure, 
sor, I hear the Major is dhrivin’ ’im 
shtiii—nawthin’ but fines an’ fines. But 
tis nearly all over now. ‘Tis goin’ on 
it is since nine o’clock.”’ 

“ Thank you, Gorman,” Maurice said, 
with a rather puzzled air, I thought, as 
we passed in. 

I had no difficulty in distinguishing 
the different dramatis persone of whom 
Maurice had told me as we drove along. 
There was the military-looking R.M., 
fierce, eagle-eyed, at sight of whom 
Maurice positively gasped—for what 
‘reason, I wondered. There was the 
middle-aged, heavy-jowled ‘“ respect- 
able’’ man of the “ sthrong farmer ”’ 
class, who probably combined with 
that occupation those of “ flour an’ 
male dayler’”’ and gombeen-man”’ 
(moneylender), for of such stuff are 
made the provincial magnates! And 
there was Lanigan too, a wide-awake 
young man who popped up and down, 
and darted in with questions now and 
then, usurping the functions of magis- 
trate or solicitor as it suited him— 
quick, nervous, noting everything. 
Withal he did not fail to fix a hypnotic 
eye upon the R.M, 
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For the rest, there was the usual 
gallery of intelligent-looking peasants, 
following absorbedly every move and 
counter-move, every twist and turn of 
chicanery, in that petty warfare of 
unscrupulous wits, which, relieved by 
interjected drollery, responds to ‘‘ Fiat 
justitia, ruat celum,” in the “ dis- 
thressful counthry.” 

A case was just being concluded, 
The R.M. pompously turned a full face 
towards his brother magistrate, glaring 
down upon him with the effective aid 
of a monocle—as one might glare upon 
an audaciously intruding spider. The 
other, non-committal, slowly nodded 
his head with the air of a man clinging 
desperately, greatness being thrust 
upon him, to the principle that silence 
is golden. 

The R.M. faced the awestricken 
culprit and, to my surprise, announced 
somewhat nasally, “I guess yer up 
against half a doll ee 

With a fierce glance the clerk sprang 
to his feet ere the announcement was 
well completed, and smothered its 
termination as he roared, ‘‘ Half a 
crown an’ costs to be paid before 
laivin’ court.” 

Next case was called. Some hob- 
nailed individuals, whose faces re- 
flected the spirit of the publican, were 
prosecuted at the instance of a Christian 
pharisee for playing pitch-and-toss in 
the churchyard on a Sunday afternoon. 
On the plaint being lodged, the President 
withered the offenders with a stare 


before he proceeded to rebuke them 


with the indignation of righteousness. 
He watched the clerk, however, who, 
head lowered, seemed to be shaking 
in violent paroxysms while the extra- 
ordinary harangue continued nasally, 
but haltingly, as if the words were 
being more or less carefully chosen, and 
concluded with: 

“Wal! What’ve you to say, anny- 
way?” 

A sorely puzzled spokesman replied : 
“Musha, yer worship, any wan ‘ud 
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think ’twas in the yard o’ the Cat’lic 
Chapel we wor, from all that’s about it. 
Sure, ’twas only in the Protestant 
churchyard we wor having a little 
divarshun, same as all the bhoys do 
have there ivery Sunday, comin’ an’ 
goin’ these tin year. Tis the naytesht 
bit of a path, ’tis, in the town, yer 
honour, for the game. An’ the divil 
a much harm any wan could see in 
throwin’ bits o’ ha’pince forninsht us 
like that.” 

The R.M. ignored the plea of ex- 
tenuating circumstances and addressed 
the Clerk of the Court, who now raised 
a face of violet hue, while his eyes 
danced with mirth. 

“Say, Clerk, dollar apiece about 
squares it, eh? ”’ 

In a voice over which he seemed to 
have insufficient control, the clerk 
replied : 

“ Th’ extreme pinalty o’ the law, yer 
worship, is a fine o’ five shillin’s an’ 
costs, in each case.” 

“To be paid right away before 
leavin’ court, I reckon,’ echoed his 
worship, ejecting below his breath such 
forcible comments as “ intolerable,” 
“‘ preposterous,” etc., after the ap- 
proved manner of potentates. 

I darted a look of inquiry across to 
where Maurice stood following the 
proceedings with unswerving attention. 
He caught my eye, winked solemnly, 
and made a sign that I was to wait. 

One of the condemned drew near the 
clerk, moaning : 


“Praise be to the Holy Saints! 


Sure I niver heerd tell o’ the likes! 
I’d sooner go to jail any day. Divila 
shtiver I have, barrin’ the three shillin’s 
herself gave me this mornin’. Faith, 
I thought that ’ud cover all, wid a 
drink into the bargain!” 

““ Give ’em here to me, give ’em here 
to me, if ye don’t want to be thrans- 
ported! ’’ Lanigan hissed, ‘‘ We’ll let 
ye off with that—I’ll make it all right 
wid the Govermint.” And the three 
shillings exchanged hands. 
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Here Lanigan, for the first time, took 
notice of our presence. He beckoned 
to Maurice. When they had spoken 
for a minute Maurice came towards me 
with a twitching countenance, but said 
soberly: ‘“‘ We’re to wait at the hotel 
for them. They’re goin’ to close the 
court.” 

As soon as we got round the corner, 
Maurice went oif into fits of laughter. 

“Great Jove! ’’ he at last succeeded 
in exclaiming, as we entered the hotel, 
“tis the greatest farce, Arthur, that 
was ever played. The governor will 
collapse when he hears of it. Here 
they are!”’ 

I turned to see the mirth-enveloped 
countenance of Tim Lanigan as he 
burst into the bar, whooping to the 
ogling, glass-wiping barmaid for ‘‘ two 
whiskies an’ a split.’”’ Major Puttiton 
followed leisurely, drawling: ‘‘ Say, 
Tim, can’t I jes’ git a Prairie Oyster, 
or a Gin Sling, or anything Amur’can, 
an’ therefore civilised, in this saloon 
shanty 

‘“Musha! the divil’s cure to ye is 
my cocktail for ye, yerself and yer 
guessin’ an’ calcula-a-atin’. Ye were 
d d near sp’ilin’ the whole game wid 
the same gibberish. An’ sure, if ayther - 
wan o’ the peelers had the sinse of a 
jackass, ye’d ha’ done it—but they 
haven’t. Take a whisky-an’-soda, man, 
an’ none o’ yer humbug. How do ye 
do, Misther O’Connor? Proud to meet 
ye, Docthor Courtenay ! ”’ 

“But what will you do, Tim, if the 
R.M. hears about this?’’ Maurice 
asked. 

“Yerra! tell him ’twas a special 
correspondent of a London paper 
writin’ up the Wesht of Ireland, an’ 
sure I only showed him the usual 
courtesy of invitin’ him to sit on the 
Binch. An’ sure owl’ Kileen ’ll nod 
his head if I swear black is white, or 
the same thing if I swear ’twas him 
who ran the whole court. Aye! an’ 
faith Kileen ’ll believe it himself, what’s 
more! But let me introduce Major 
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Puttiton, by yer laive, alias Thady 
Hurley of Moybarra, on the other side 
of the county, late of New York, an’ 
prospective inmate of a lunaticasylum.”’ 

“Ye can jes’ bet yer bottom dollar ! 
I guess livin’ like a prince, an’ believin’ 
myself the President at White House, 
"Il be durned sight better than the State 
prison where you'll about terminate, 
Lanigan, if you dodge electrocution. 
Gentlemen, Thaddeus P. Hurley of 
“New York is proud to shake it with 
ye!” 

And for half an hour the pair of 
daredevils kept us in a roar with an 
account of the morning’s doings. It 
appeared that, taking advantage of the 
Resident Magistrate’s absence, Lanigan 
had hastily arranged that the village 
court should sit on this, the morning of 
the Races. His declared reason for so 
doing was that such arrangement suited 
the convenience of the visiting Major 
Puttiton. He took care to choose the 
proper man for his colleague—dazed 
old Kileen being about the safest to 
lend an air of reality to the farce. The 
other justices would be only too glad 
to be left undisturbed on the festive 
day. The village police were as clay 
in Lanigan’s hands, and, in fact, on a 
timely hint as to possible “ v’s”’ or 
stripes, took care to muster a goodly 
gathering of ‘criminals’ for the 
strange R.M.’s delectation. 

“Major Put-it-on’”’ was of course 
“‘a returned Yank,” as the Irish 
peasant tersely terms him who, having 
slaved on the other side for a few years, 
comes home grotesquely more American 
than the Americans themselves, to 
astonish the natives for a few months. 
Hurley, like most of his class, pretended 
to have ‘“‘ made his pile out West,” but 
soon found himself, with the help of 
Lanigan and other “choice spirits,” 
at the end of the hundred pounds or 
so saved from the sweat of his brow. 
Nothing remained with him now but 

* acute Americanitis. 
And the object of this hoax ? 
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I nearly fell when I learned it. 

Fines were inflicted right and left, 
in all sorts of trumpery and impossible 
cases; every shilling that could be 
extorted, whether as instalment or in 
full payment, by threatening the terrors ~ 
of the law, was raked in to provide 
the wherewithal for backing Doctor 
O’Connor’s mare at the Races! 

The only possibility of reimburse- 


-ment lay with my chances of success, 


““An’ now,” said Lanigan suddenly, 
“we haven’t wan moment to lose. A 
word wid ye, if ye plaise, Doctor 
Courtenay. Ye know now what’s be- 
fore ye to-day. Ye’re ridin’ first, for 
Docthor O’Connor, God bless him, and 
for the undoing of that owld Tory 
vagabond, Colonel Chepstow; not laste, 
for us. But, let me tell ye, yer work 
is cut out for ye. ‘Twill take ivery 
ounce o’ stamina, ivery drop o’ blood 
in yer body, ivery idea in yer head, to 
win to-day agin that owl’ thief o’ the 
world, Mortheen O'Reilly!” 

“And if I lose?” I ventured, 
“ what will you do?” 

“Man alive, Docthor Courtenay, ye 
mustn't lose! That’s why I wanted to 
see ye particular. Whin all comes to 
all, an’ the Colonel’s horse proves the 
faster goer, as I’m in dread of, thin 
there’s wan last hope for ye.” 

He came close to me, murmured a 
word or two, and before I had re- 
covered from astonishment, bidding a 
“good luck,” they were gone. 

I am not certain to this day if 
Maurice knew what the “last hope” 
was. He may possibly have over- 
heard. . But as we drove home, neither 
of us referred directly or indirectly to 
Lanigan’s closing confidence: nor did 
we ever afterwards. 


II 
ROAR OF THE RING” 


The Roar of the Ring! What music 
it is to the amateur racegoer, to the 
dabbler who risks not fortunes, but 
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knows perhaps ‘no less intimately that 
thrill in which every fibre of his being 
has been strained in anguished sym- 
pathy with a blur of mauve and white 
or green and gold, whirling before his 
gaze in the eternal moment of a neck- 
to-neck finish ! 

The gala of galas was in full swing. 
Spread over the land were the tents and 
apple-carts of time immemorial. And 
on the downs that stretch between 
Ballyowel and the sea was the com- 
motion of a disturbed ant-hill. 

The Races for the Farmers’ Plate and 
the Shillelagh Plate respectively had 
become history. 

There still remained half an hour 
before the start for the event of the 
day. And I—booted, spurred, capped, 
and overcoated, though mindful of 
allowing a neglected button or two to 
give glimpse of the silken glory beneath 
—fancied myself the cynosure of every 
bright eye in the Enclosure. 

Behind, curveting in glossy splen- 


dour, waltzing in the pride of her social 
triumph, Laive-It-To-Me was princess 
of the Paddock. For her rival, Colonel 
Chepstow’s Coeur-de-rois, though emi- 
nently fitted for rough steeplechase, 
justifying powerfully his place in the 


betting, presented comparative un- 
gainliness, 

Maurice was busy rushing every- 
where, arranging everything, putting 
the proverbial linen of all our ac- 
quaintances of both sexes ‘‘on”’ the 
mare, at the longest possible prices. 
Doctor O’Connor had already had a 
talk with me; and the grip of his hand 
as he said feelingly, “‘ I know you'll do 
your best, my boy!’ would have 
stirred the most sluggish blood to 
fevered resolve. 

As for me, torn now between sicken- 
ing doubt and suppressed excitement, 
I did not know which was the sweeter 
consolation—gentlest badinage or whis- 
pered encouragement—accompanied as 
both were by the captivating regard of 
the “‘ bluest pair of eyes in Connaught.” 
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But even these were forgotten as 
there ascended from the Ring stentorian 
cries of ‘ five to two agin Coorduroys | 
Two to wan agin Coorduroys!”’ only 
to be overwhelmed by an appalling 
bellow of ‘‘ Five to wan agin Latve-It- 
To-Me,” that vibrated to my heart’s 
very core. 

That brought things home to us. 

“You haven’t a moment,” said 
Maurice, evidently electrified also. 

I got a vice-pressure from the Doctor, 
a last wireless message from the blue 
eyes, and then Maurice led the way to 
the scales. 

* * * * * 
“There he is!’’ cried Maurice. 
“Who ?’’ I asked. 

“Why, old Mortheen O’Reilly, rider 
of the favourite, Cceur-de-rois, and the 
most dangerous man against you to- 
day.” 

““What—surely not that sixteen- 
year-old youngster?” 

“‘ Add a zero, my boy, and you'll be 
nearer the mark.” 

‘Marra’, Misther Ma’rice, hee-hee- 
hee-hee!”’ And lo! as the bow-legged 
dwarf approached, the face of a sixteen- 
year-old lad became the wrinkled parch- 
ment of a nonagenarian. 

‘“‘ Proud to meet yer ’anner, hee-hee- 
hee-hee! So we're a-all goin’ to laive 
it to ye to-day, hee-hee-hee-hee. But 
ye’ll wa-ant to be hirryin’, yer ’’anner, or 
ye ll laive it to me, hee-hee-hee-hee ! ”’ 
And with a parting jeer the loathsome 
little creature waddled off. 

We got through the necessary pre- 
liminaries, and asI overlooked Laive-It- 
To-Me, Mickey O’Dea approached me. 
Audibly he said, ‘‘ Good luck to ye. 
Captin’,’’ and, in an undertone, words 
which, with a ‘start, I recognised. 
“°Tis yer only chance, mind!’ he 
added, as he moved off. : 

On the very point of mounting I was 
stayed by a touch on the arm. Thad- 
deus P. Hurley of New York muttered 
a few words then and slid away. A” 
second time I started uneasily. 
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Tim Lanigan himself crossed my path 
as I steered for the Paddock gate. 
‘“‘ For heaven’s sake, mind what I towld 
ye! He'll do worse to ye if he gits the 
chance!’”’ he cried in wild anxiety. 


Ill 
THE RACE FOR THE BALLYOWEL CUP 


There were the preliminary prancing 
and wheeling, two or three abortive 
starts, and then—we were “ off’’ midst 
a creaking of saddles and straining 
of girths, a jostling rush of clattering 
mud-spatterers. 

We soon lined out and settled to it, a 
long way before us, and I had time to 
notice things. I smiled as I realised 
that Ethelred the Unready had been 
left at the post. Miss Cooney bolted, 
and her example was followed by 
Ramblin’ Kate, who scorned to take 
the first corner, thus enabling it to be 
said of her rider afterwards, that ‘‘ for 
wanst in his life Terry the Thrickster 
had ridden sthraight.” 

In time only some four or five of us 
were ‘‘in Spoil Five was making 
the pace for a stable companion, Trump 
Card. I came next, keeping Laive-It- 
To-Me well in hand. And close up 
snorted Cceur-de-rois. 

The irregular regulation jump 
brought changes. Spoil Five subsided 
into the ditch. Trump Card also had 
shot his bolt. 

And now nearer crept the renewed 
titter of Mortheen O’ Reilly, an irritat- 
ing challenge. 

Those were high-strung moments for 
me as we dipped into the hollow down 
towards the short stretch of strand that 
lay round by Crotty’s Grove. The 
now unceasing derision of my rival was 
as the mockery of a nightmare imp. 
And his clinging on with the per- 
sistence of a shadow was disquietingly 
portentous. 

Thoughts whirlwinded through my 
brain, thoughts of Doctor- O’Connor’s 
confidence in me, of Maurice and his 
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sententious Win, Arthur! ’’—and es- 
pecially of that signal fluttering from 
the Stand, and all the sweets that 
victory would bring. But permeating 
every reflection was the memory of 
that warning, terse and thrice-repeated, 
the last hope, the “‘ to be or not to be”’ 
of the next minute. 

The strain was telling on the mare. 
The decisive moment would have to be 
at Crotty’s Corner. Temptation tip- 
toed. Should I——? 

And then something happened. I 
might have expected it in that con- 
cealed hollow, had I not been pre- 
occupied. 

A whirr, a bustling, a flash of colour 
at my side, and I heard the smack of 
‘a riding-crop that fell on Laive-It-To- 
Me’s nozzle. While she staggered and 
swerved, I caught the tobacco-stained 
leer of O’Reilly turning in his saddle 
as he sent his mount some lengths 
ahead. 

For an interval I swayed without 
will, knowing nothing but amazement. 
Then came decision final and swift. 

Savagely I sank spurs into quivering 
flanks. With the leap of a rocket the 
doubly-terrified mare bounded forward. 
In an instant I was beside Cceur-de-rois, 
whose rider no longer leered, but 
glanced uneasily at my face, which 
must have been unpleasant to look 
upon, if its expression conveyed even 
half of what I felt. 

““Blasht ye, wha-at are ye doin’? 
Wha-at the blazes are ye doin’, man ? 
Be the holy hiven ye’ll pay for this! 
ladge an abjection! I 
tell ye I will,” the little man shrieked 
and spluttered in impotent fury. 

It was done! 

I did not even utter a triumphant 
jeer as I raced to Crotty’s Corner for 
the run home. 

It was a question of seconds—seconds 
in which satisfaction turned to un- 
certainty, uncertainty to regret, regret 
to misery, and misery to desperation, 
that determined stoutly to bluff all 
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issues. I “‘ romped” past the Judge’s 
Box while the belated hoofs of Cceur- 
de-rois and the more distant ‘also 
rans’”’ thudded safely behind, and the 
roar of the Ring was drowned in the roar 
from the hill of the vox populi that was 
thundering its delight at the victory of 
the local idol. 

Flushed, bewildered, I soon slipped 
from the saddle, swept away over a 
turbulent, yelling sea of frantic faces, 
my aching back belaboured by an 
onslaught of too too solid expressions of 
congratulation. But black doubt, that 
must have rendered sickly my smile in 
answer to Maurice’s and the Doctor’s 
rapture, was gnawing at my heart. I 
did not even search for a vision on the 
Stand. I was absorbed by one re- 
flection—where was Mortheen O’ Reilly ? 

At last I got sight of his hideous 
little mask, livid with rage. Through 
the uproar the imp was gnashing 
vindictiveness as he tore oif his saddle. 
What was to happen next ? 

What ? 
sprang from the crowd towardsO Reilly, 
gripping him by the arm, and deluging 
him with words? Yes, by heaven! 
It was he!—Lanigan the invincible, 


Who was that who now. 
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his countenance expressive of intense 
concentration and lowering in menace. 

Hope dawned in my soul. 

O’Reilly, gesticulating, seemed to 
protest angrily. In a stream of in- 
vective Lanigan fiercely delivered an 
apparent ultimatum. I saw the other 
hesitate, then look cowed. And in the 
end he sulkily nodded assent. 

The danger was past. In dué course 
the “all right’? echoed through the 
Ring. My grateful but embarrassing 
admirers proceeded to seek their ill- 
gotten gains. So I—well, being un- 
encumbered —I naturally gravitated 
towards the Stand! 

* * * * * 

Thus was the Ballyowel Cup wrested, 
not to say won, and all the wished-for 
results attained. ; 

As to the manner of doing—what 
Lanigan had murmured to me in the 
hotel at Lisnane, what Mickey O’Dea 
had recalled to me in the paddock at 
Ballyowel, what Thaddeus P, Hurley 
of New York had twanged to me as I 
was on the point of mounting, was, 
““ Shove him into the say!” 

And this, O sons of men, is my 
slip from virtue—I did! 
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TURTLE 


BY THE ADMIRAL 


READING a very interesting article 
on Tarpon fishing reminded me of 
another form of sport which I have 
enjoyed in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Spearing turtle on the reefs does not 
at first strike one as likely to be a very 
exciting sport, and I would not for one 
moment attempt to compare it to the 
capture of the “Silver king”; but 
yet it partakes largely of the “ glorious 
uncertainty of sport ’’—it is not at all 
so easy asit sounds, and the large green 
turtle in his native element is by no 
means the tame and docile creature that 
we see lying on his back gasping in the 
window ofa London restaurant. More- 
over, it must always be a satisfaction 
to a true sportsman to know that his 
game when killed is not absolutely 
useless, and need not be thrown to the 
sharks as offal. The flesh of the green 
turtles of the Gulf of Mexico is excellent, 
and they are in far better condition 
when killed ‘out there than they ever 
are when in England. The extensive 
coral reefs which fringe the shores of 
the south-eastern corner of the great 
Mexican Gulf are our hunting-grounds : 
it is here that the turtle lie asleep, with 
one eye open, on the bottom, in about 
four feet of water, and they must be 
approached with the greatest caution, 
or they will be off before you can get 
within striking distance of them. 


We never could find out where these 
turtle landed to lay their eggs ; the reefs 
on which they dwelt were often without 
any islets attached to them, and there 
were no marks of them upon the shores 
of the mainland, where there was gener- 
ally a heavy surf. If we could have 
found their shore walks we should 
probably have tried our luck at turning 
them at night, after the manner of the 
Ascension turtlers; though it would 
scarcely have been lively work, and cer- 
tainly not such good sport as spearing 
them in their native element. Spearing, 
also, was the only effectual way of 
capturing them: we caught one 
occasionally when hauling the seine net 
on the beach, but not more than two 
or three during the whole time we were 
down the Gulf ; whereas when spearing 
on the reefs we got as many as five in 
one day. 

The great object in spearing turtle is 
to capture them alive and uninjured, 
so that they can be kept like sheep or 
bullocks until they are wanted for use : 
this sounds rather inconsistent with 
the term “ spearing,”’ but it is not so, 
as I shall explain. 

We got our first idea of the necessary 
gear and method of spearing turtle 
from some natives on the coast of the 
Yucatan peninsula ; but we had greatly 
to modify their plant beforewe succeeded 
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in capturing our turtle uninjured, and 
in a condition to keep as long as we 
wanted. Their spear-point was too 
long, it almost invariably penetrated 
the shell, and entering the lungs, caused 
the turtle to bleed to death in from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

Our object was to make a spear-point 
which should have sufficient hold in the 
back shell without complete penetra- 
tion, and this we at last succeeded in 
doing. The point is three-cornered, 
and about three-quarters of an inch 
long ; the part that fits into the haft is 
square, and may be any convenient 
length; the shoulders answer the 
double purpose of preventing the point 
from penetrating too far and also of 
forming a hold for the line, which con- 
sists of 120 yards of specially strong 
water-line, about the size of an ordinary 
lead pencil, spliced round the spear as 
tightly as possible between the shoulders. 
The haft is an ash staif about 9 feet 
long, with a metal socket to take the 
back end of the spear, which must 
fit loosely so as to pull out directly the 
turtle is struck. We found that the 
best plan was to fit it so as to be quite 
loose in the socket, and then to tighten 
it sufficiently to prevent it from falling 
out by wrapping a scrap of wet paper 
round it. It is of the first importance 
that the long wooden haft of the spear 
should be drawn clear of the point the 
instant the turtle is struck ; if thisis not 
done, the leverage of the haft will turn 
the spear-point in the hole made in the 
turtle’s shell, and it will thus be loosened, 
so that it will either fall out of itself 
or else come out directly any strain is 
brought upon it. This knack of draw- 
ing back the long handle of the spear 
smartly is not very easy to acquire ; 
the depth of water cannot always be 
accurately measured by the eye; the 
position of the harpooneer—in the bows 
of a small boat bobbing about under sail 
—is not a very steady one, and in the 
excitement of the moment a mistake is 
easily made, with the result that the 
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turtle is sure to be lost. The spear is 
not thrown after the manner of an 
ordinary harpoon or fishspear; it is 
thrust down at the turtle with the 
greatest amount of strength that the 
man using it is capable of exerting ; for 
the shell of the turtle is hard, and the 
resistance of the water takes off from 
the force of the blow. Not unfrequently 
the harpooneer misses his quarry, loses 
his balance, and takes a header over- 
board ; and this is specially liable to 
happen if he miscalculates the depth of 
the turtle, and thinks he is a little 
nearer than is really the case. 

The fit-out for turtling on the reefs 
is as follows: A small boat about 
15 feet long, fairly light and handy, but 
with a good flat floor; rig, a small 
sprit-sail without a jib; the turtle- 
spear ; 120 yards of line spliced on to 
the spear-point, with a wooden buoy or 
bladder attached to the other end; a 
pair of sculls; a crew of three and no 
more. The object of the buoy is this: 
If the turtle, after being struck, makes 
a very vigorous and prolonged rush, he 
sometimes takes out the whole of the 
120 yards of line before the boat’s head 
can be turned in the right direction 
and way got upon her ; if the line were 
checked it would break, or the spear- 
point would be drawn out of the shell : 
the buoy is therefore thrown over- 
board, and the boat chases it till she 
picks it up again, as the turtle is sure 
to stop sooner or later in his wild 
career. 

It is essential that there should be a 
breeze, and that the boat should be 
under sail. We often tried to catch 
turtle in a calm, by rowing with muffled 
oars, and sometimes by poling with 
a long pole; but we were never able to 
get within striking distance of them. 
The water was very clear, and without 
a good ripple they could see the boat a 
long way off, and were too wary to be 
caught like that; so that latterly we 
never went. turtling unless there was 
a breeze, and this there almost always 
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was in the afternoon, even if the morn- 
ings were calm, 

The depth-of water on these coral 

reefs varies from 2 to about 5 feet: 
in some places it is deeper, but such 
places we avoided, as 5 feet is about 
the extreme depth at which one has 
any chance of properly spearing a 
turtle when he is lying on the bottom. 
I assume the reader is aware that turtle 
breathe with lungs, like animals (though 
I believe they are classed as reptiles) ; 
consequently they must come to the 
surface occasionally, and by lying in 
the shallow waters of these coral reefs 
they are able to take matters very easy : 
about once every hour they put their 
heads above water, take a long breath, 
which sounds like a deep sigh, and go 
down again to lie perfectly still on the 
bottom. 

Let us now proceed to business. Jack 
stands in the bow with the spear. Tom 
sits in the middle of the boat ready to 
strike mast and sail and get the oars out 

and 


the moment a turtle is struck: 
Harry sits in the stern and steers. I 
have already described the little boat 
and her rig, and now we are sailing 
along, close-hauled, with a light breeze, 
and making about one mile an hour 


through the water. The sun is shining 
brightly, but there is a good ripple on 
the sea, so it is possible to approach 
a turtle within striking distance before 
we are observed ; and although cloudy 
weather is superior in some respects, 
a bright day is better for sighting your 
turtle, and making sure that he is a 
turtle and not a large piece of brain- 
coral; for the latter—with which the 
reefs are thickly strewn—is not in- 
frequently harpooned in mistake for a 
turtle, to the disgust of the harpooneer 
and the damage of the spear. 

Now a turtle is sighted about twenty 
yards oif on the weather bow, and Jack 
waves his hand to Harry, as a signal to 
him to luff all he knows; but the little 
boat will not stand close sailing, and 
she falls off and passes to leeward of 
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the turtle outside striking distance, but 
without disturbing him. So then we 
try to tack; the boat, however, with 
her one sail and no jib, will not come 
round without the assistance of an oar, 
so Tom gets one out, but in doing so 
he makes a noise and splashes; this 
frightens the turtle, and he is off 
directly. 

Once more we sail along, close-hauled 
as before, and all three keeping a sharp 
look-out. Nowa turtleis sighted broad 
off on the lee bow ; the boat is kept off 
for him, she gathers way quickly, and 
by the time we get over him she is 
going fast through the water, so that 
the shot is a very difficult one; the 
harpooneer strikes, ‘and strikes well 
home, but he fails to draw. back the 
haft quickly enough, so the spear-point 
turns a little, falls out, and the turtle 
escapes. Failure number two, but at it 
again! Once more a turtle is sighted 
oif the lee bow, and this time Harry the 
helmsman, instead of keeping away 
straight for the turtle, keeps hard away 
and runs before the wind for three or 
four boat’s-lengths, then hauls up and 
approaches the game close-hauled, and 
with but little way on the boat. This 
time Jack the harpooneer does his duty, 
strikes home, draws back the haft 
smartly, and lays it down, attends to 
his line, which is coiled down clear 
between his feet, and off rushes the 
turtle like an express engine; out flies 
the line, burning Jack’s fingers; down 
comes the mast and sail in a jiffy— 
“Out oars, Tom, and give way like 
a galley slave! ’’ Now we have got the 
boat’s head pointed in the right direc- 
tion—that is to say, straight for the 
turtle ; Tom has got good way on her 
with his oars, and Jack can begin to put 
a little strain on the line and make the 
turtle tow the boat, an operation which 
will very soon exhaust him. His first 
rush takes us about two hundred yards, 
then he eases off a bit, comes up to the 
top and blows, and makes off again for 
his second rush, which is considerably 
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shorter and not so fast as the first one. 
In about a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, if he is not a very big and 
exceptionally lusty turtle, he is utterly 
blown—pumped out like a fat man 
running up-hill ; he allows the boat to 
haul right up to him and just flaps 
about helplessly on the top of the water. 

Now begins the second act of the 
drama; he has to be turned on his 
back and dragged into the boat. As 
soon as it is quite certain that he is 
played out, that there is no fear of 
another rush, and the depth of water 
is not more than about up to a man’s 
chin, Tom goes overboard, and proceeds 
to turn turtle.” 

This second act is not without some 
interest and excitement, and the man 
or boy (it was generally one of the mid- 
shipmen) who performs it must be 
tolerably amphibious; for the turtle, 
though played out to a certain extent, 
and not capable of making a prolonged 
rush, still retains a very strong objec- 
tion to be turned over on his back, and 
shows fight till the last, hitting out with 
his flippers, and not infrequently giving 
his assailant a black eye or a bloody 
nose. However, a British midshipman 
is not to be beaten by a mere turtle, and 
sooner or later, after a good deal of 
splashing and floundering, the latter is 
turned in the opposite way from that 
in which nature intended him to swim, 
in which position he is absolutely 
helpless. And now begins the third 
act. As soon as the turtle is fairly 
upside down, overboard goes Harry. 
Now Tom and Harry get their shoulders 
under the turtle, Jack (in the boat) 
gets hold of one fore flipper and one 
hind flipper, and with a ‘“ One, two, 
three, heave!” down goes the gun- 
wale of the little boat, in comes the 
turtle, and also in comes with him at 
least half a boatful of water. Tom 
and Harry must now stay outside, while 
Jack bales out with his hat to make 

- room for them. 
The little boat used to hold two small 
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or medium-sized turtle, but only one 
big one. The weights as a general rule 
ran between two hundred and four 
hundred pounds, the average being 
about three hundred. We only caught 


- two of over four hundred pounds. 


The operation of turning the turtle 
and getting him into the boat can only 
be accomplished in shallow water—that 
is to say, not more than 44 feet ; if the 
turtle is finally brought to bay in deeper 
water than this, a running noose must 
be slipped over one of his flippers, and 
he must be towed into shoal water. 

One of the most exciting features of 
the sport occurs when the turtle which 
has been speared happens to be lying 
near the edge of the reef. These reefs 
are regular submarine plateaux, the 
average depth being 3 or 4 feet, and 
they go down at the edge almost like a 
wall, into 10 or 12 fathoms; so 
that the turtle, if lying near the edge, 
almost always has the wit to make 
for the deep water. A great eifort is 
made to prevent him: the boat is 
rowed with might and main to try to 
intercept him ; the tow-line is taken to 
the foremost rowlock on the proper 
side, so as to shoot the boat out diagon- 
ally between the turtle and the deep 
water. Occasionally these devices 
succeed, but more frequently they do 
not, and if he has once made up his 
mind to go for deep water, nothing will 
stop him or turn him, and down he goes. 
‘Then begins a struggle that lasts two 
hours at least. 

I have before remarked that a turtle 
has to come to the surface to breathe. 
If he is taking no exercise (7.e. lying 
still on the bottom) he can stay down 
for about an hour or perhaps more ; 
but if he is taking exercise he must come 
up more frequently, just as a man must 
breathe quicker if he is exerting himself. 
The great object, then, when the turtle 
gets into deep water, is to keep him on 
the move; and for this purpose as 
much strain is put upon the line as can 
judiciously be done without breaking 
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it or drawing out the spear-head. This 
operation requires careful handling, 
like playing a salmon or a big trout: 
the line must of course be kept in hand, 
and not made fast to any part of the 
boat: and if a good steady strain is 
kept upon it, the turtle must strike 
out pretty hard to keep himself from 
being pulled up to the surface. This 
very soon exhausts his lungs, and he 
must come up and breathe or else be 
drowned. Up he rises with a rush: 
Jack gathers in the slack line hand over 
hand and keeps the boat right over 
him ; Tom stands ready with the boat- 
hook or one of the oars, and just before 
the turtle’s head reaches the surface, 
he brings his weapon down with a 
mighty splash just over him, sending 
him down to the bottom again without 
his fresh air. The turtle cannot, how- 
ever, hold on long; in a very few 
minutes he comes up again, and this 
time he insists on taking breath, splash 
or no splash. 

This game may go on for a couple of 
hours, and then he allows himself to 
be pulled up to the surface. A noose is 
slipped over one of his flippers, and he 
is towed into shoal water and secured. 

On our best day we got five turtle. 
We went away from the ship about 
noon, directly the breeze sprang up, 
and rowed and sailed to our favourite 
reef, about four miles from the ship. 
We were very lucky, had two good 
turtle on board the ship by three o’clock 
and started oif again for the reef. Again 
we were in fortune’s way, and quickly 
caught two more turtle; so we backed 
our luck, and secured these two to the 
roots of an enormous tree which had 
been washed down one of the great 
rivers and stranded on the reef. It was 
now getting dusk, but we went on fishing 
and got one more turtle, which we took 
back to the ship ; and next morning at 
daylight we sent a boat, to bring on 
board our two captives. With the 
exception of this time, we never secured 
more than three in one day; but, as 
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we were after them almost every day 
for three or four months, we caught a - 
large number, and the difficulty was to 
know how to keep them in good condi- 

tion until the time came for us to leave 

our station and go to Jamaica, where 

we should find plenty of friends: who 

would be glad to get them. 

First we built a pond with large 
lumps of brain-coral on the lee side of 
a small sandy islet; but one night a 
strong breeze sprang up, raising a con- 
siderable sea, a part of one of our walls 
was washed away and ten of our best 
turtle escaped. So then we _ tried 
another plan. We drove strong stakes 
into the sand just above high-water 
mark (there is scarcely any tide in this 
part of the Gulf of Mexico), and secured 
the turtle to these with a good length 
of line and an iron shackle through the 
double part of the creature’s shell near 
the tail. They throve very well like 
this, and were able to take suitable 
exercise. They used to swim away 
steadily for about a couple of hours 
every day; they evidently thought 
they were getting somewhere, and were 
perfectly happy in their minds, and then 
went to sleep again for the rest of the 
twenty-four hours. 

Several of my shipmates tried their 
hands at harpooning turtle, but gener- 
ally they did not stick to it long enough 
to be able to distinguish between a 
piece of brain-coral and a turtle, or 
to acquire the knack of striking hard 
enough and drawing back the handle 
quickly enough to get properly fixed 
into a turtle, and five times out of six 
they failed. 

One fine day, after we had been about 
a fortnight catching turtle, a great 
conspiracy was hatched. The gunner 
and one of the midshipmen: were the 
conspirators, and they announced sud- 
denly and irreverently that spearing 
was “ all humbug,” and that:they could 
catch a turtle just as well without 
spear or line or any of the rest of the 
paraphernalia by just simply diving 
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down, collaring him and turning him 
over on his back, without any of the 
preliminaries which we had always 
hitherto considered necessary. The 
orthodox turtlers laughed them to 
scorn; but they were so confident and 
so eager that the boat was placed at 
their disposal, and, the gunner taking 
one of his mates for coxswain, the two 
conspirators started on their hunt with- 
out the turtle-spear, having made 
several bets as to their success. 

Some time after dark they returned 
to the ship with a turtle. It was a 
small one, but it was a turtle, and they 
won their wagers. 

We had great difficulty in finding out 
what actually did happen, as the evi- 
dence was most conflicting ; but, having 
sifted it with due care, and cross- 
examined the three actors and sole wit- 
nesses of the drama, it seems to have 
been somewhat as follows. The two 
conspirators, notwithstanding that they 
were both splendid swimmers and 
divers, knew very well that they would 
have no chance of overcoming a big 
turtle ; so they passed several without 
attacking them, until after a while they 
sighted one below the average in size, 
and, sailing quietly up to him, the gunner 
and the midshipman dived together, 
and caught hold of the turtle before he 
had time to make off; the depth of 
water was said to be about four or five 
feet. Up to this point the account by 
the three witnesses was quite clear and 
consistent, but after this it became 
somewhat confused and contradictory. 
For instance, the gunner’s mate said 
that the gunner was frequently under 
water for a quarter of an hour at a 
time battling with the turtle, and that 
the midshipman was_ considerably 
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longer—in fact, that the latter only 
appeared above water three times 
during the ‘‘ hour and a half” that 
they took to turn their turtle ; whereas 
the gunner was confident that he had 
the turtle on his back in about two 
minutes, and in the boat in less than 
five. The midshipman did not look at 
his watch either before or after he went 
overboard, and therefore could give no 
trustworthy information as to time, but 
thought it was better fun than either 
school or watch-keeping. Anyhow, they 
caught their turtle and won their bets ; 
but the gunner sprained his thumb so 
badly that he had to go about with his 


right hand in a sling for a fortnight, and - 


the midshipman cut his knees and 
scraped his legs against the coral, so 
that he went stiff and sore for several 
days. 

They were satisfied ; they had proved 
their point; but they did not try it 
again. 

I have often thought that a party of 


“young men who did not mind salt water, 


and who sought for some novelty in 
sport, might hire a steam yacht and 
spend a month or two agreeably catch- 
ing turtle on the reefs in the south-east 
corner of the Gulf of Mexico; and if 
they could make some arrangement with 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
to take home their turtle, they ought 
to be able to clear a good part of their 
expenses, as the creatures fetch a good 
price in London. Vera Cruz would be 
the head-quarters for supplies, mails, 
etc., and the best reefs are at Anton 
Lizardo, about fifteen miles to the 
southward. The only strong wind is 
from the north, and shelter can always 
be found under the lee of one of the 
reefs. 
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THE HUMOURS OF A V.A. HOSPITAL 


BY E, F. PARR 


“You ladies work much ’arder than 
us, miss.” 

The remark’ startled me, coming 
from the lips of the charwoman at the 
V.A. Hospital where I am working. 
She had just finished scrubbing the 
passage that led to the cellars, and was 
surveying the busy scene around her 
with a contemplative air, a pail in 
one hand and a cloth of indescribable 
dirtiness in the other. The Hospital 
hummed like a bee-hive, for it was the 
middle of the morning, and every one 
was trying to get her allotted task 
done by the time that the bell sounded 
for the men’s dinners. 

I accepted the implied compliment, 
and when I had a spare moment passed 
it on to the cook, who took it entirely 
to herself, as well she might. Only 
twenty-one and engaged to a man in 
the “‘ Flying Corpse ” (the name origin- 
ated with the charwoman, and has 
stuck to the Corps in our hospital), 
she begins her work at 6.30 a.m., and 
her duties consist of sending up break- 
fasts, dinners, and suppers for forty 
or fifty men daily, besides those of the 
staff who live in hospital. All this she 
performs punctually during the month 
that she is on duty, after which she 
gets a brief holiday before the round 
begins again. Before the war she used 
to make cakes and sweets as a hobby, 


but had never cooked a joint in her 
life; since then she has really had 
time to do little else. When I asked 
her how she had managed to pick up 
her present knowledge, she confessed 
that she had had a few failures, but 
owed much of her success to the tele- 
phone—which cryptic saying she ex- 
plained by saying that, when in doubt, 
she rang up her cook at home and 
demanded instructions from her. The 
result usually justified her culinary 
ventures. 

The charwoman sits down to her 
meals at stated hours, but the cook 
and her assistant snatch their lunches 
when a convenient moment offers itself. 
Yet the fact remains that we have 
changed our charwoman several times 
since the hospital opened, but our 
cooks remain. In spite of her admira- 
tion for the way we worked, the last 
charwoman left a week ago. I was 
putting on my hat before the looking- 
glass when she came into the nurses’ 
dressing-room, untying a_ singularly 
depressing apron of black flannelette 
striped with grey, possessing the doubt- 
ful virtue of “ not showing the dirt.” 

“ Beg pardon, miss, I ‘ope I’m not 
disturbing you.” 

I assured her that she was not, and 
apologised for monopolising the looking- 
glass. 
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“ Lor’ bless you, my face don’t need 
a glass,” she said, with such truth that 
I was speechless for a moment. 

Encouraged by an inquiry from me 
as to how she liked working in a 
hospital, she suddenly poured forth a 
stream of confidences, saying, amongst 
other things, that she was always 
afraid of being in the way, as the 
hospital was staifed and worked entirely 
by ladies, and she herself had no one 
to speak to, and was sure they found 
her a nuisance. It is quite as easy 
to be selfish over work as amusement, 
and I felt quite ashamed that her 
point of view had never occurred to 
- any of us before, or the loneliness of 
her life at the hospital, where she had 
no one of her own class with whom to 
fraternise. 

A day later I saw her having her 
dinner alone in the orderlies’ room and 
looking very depressed over a plate of 
roast mutton, and I felt that the end 
was in sight. A little later the cook 
told me that the charwoman had the 
“hump” because she was asked to 
clean the gas stove, and the next day 
she did not put in an appearance at 
all. <A dirty postcard arrived by the 
last post saying that she had found 
other work. I begin to see that we 
shall always have difficulty in keeping 
a charwoman, on purely social grounds! 

We began with orderlies, who did 
much of the rough work, but they were 
called up a little while ago, and since 
then, with help from the patients, it 
is all accomplished by the staff. Each 
day I find a pretty débutante with a 


profile like a Rossetti model, scrubbing ~ 


the kitchen floor quite happily. Under 
ordinary circumstances she would be 


making preparations to attend the first’ 


Court. As it is, in the afternoon she 
will emerge from the hospital in a fur 
coat and dainty hat and drive herself 
back in her car to the beautiful old 
house seven miles away which her 
family has owned for some generations. 

An apron is a great leveller, and the 
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patients are seldom shy of their nurses 
or any of the staif so long as they are 
in uniform. But if they are asked 
out to tea by one of the nurses and 


their hostess appears dressed in her - 


ordinary costume, at once they become 
self-conscious and lose the free inter- 
course which prevails in the hospital. 

A plucky old Irishman who had 
returned from France with a gunshot 
wound in his leg, and who gave his 
age as thirty-five, but would never see 
fifty again, according to the men in his 
ward, spoke to his nurse of the secre- 
tary as the “Cashier.” She replied 
that there was no need of a cashier in 
hospital, as none of the staff had wages 
and the work was all voluntary. He 
expressed great surprise, but when it 
was explained to him that, as they 
were unable to fight, the women of 
the country wished to do their share 
of the war work, he began to grasp the 
situation and quietly considered the 
matter. Presently he called the nurse 
to his bed side and said ina low voice, 
so that none of the other occupants of 
the ward could hear : 

“Nurse, I’ve got a few shillin’ here, 
and if you should ever want any 
they're yours for the asking.” 

“Nurse”’ was very much touched, 
and found some difficulty in expressing 
her gratitude and refusing his generous 
offer. Later on the same man tried 
to interest her in the scheme for 
marrying disabled soldiers, but did not 
find her so responsive as he expected, 
in spite of assuring her that his wife 
would have an “ ’appy little ’ome.” 

The patients are an endless source of 
interest to their nurses, and they 
become such good friends that it is 
always a matter of great and mutual 
regret when they are discharged from 
hospital. They have an_ insatiable 
appetite for chaff, of which they never 
seem to tire, and my experience in 
hospital leads me to believe that the 
British Tommy owes a great deal of 
his indomitable spirit and courage 
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under trying conditions to his good 
temper and sense of humour, which 
seldom fail him. Their point of view 
is sometimes a little difficult to under- 
‘stand: for instance, a man walked 
into the Commandant’s room with a 
memento from Gallipoli which he was 
anxious to show her. On emerging 
from a wrapper of tissue paper, it 
turned out to be a set of false teeth 
belonging to a Turkish soldier. He 
was amazed at the shuddering horror 
with which his prize was regarded and 
the aversion it inspired in our minds. 
It is certainly a merciful dispensation 
of Providence that some of the brave 
men fighting for us are not afflicted 
with too much imagination. Although 
superstitious about many things, “‘loot”’ 
is not included in the category, and 
gruesome relics are preserved with 
care which, in my opinion, should have 
been consigned to the depths of the 
‘sea in the first instance. However, 


such things are a matter of taste! 


One of the odd jobs in the hospital 
which occasionally causes friction 
amongst the patients and the staif is 
the stoking of that invaluable but 
tiresome stove known by the name of 
“ Robin Hood.” The hot-water supply 
throughout the hospital depends upon 
its being properly worked, and there- 
fore it is highly important. It cannot 
be fed with fuel in a haphazard manner 
when any one who happens to be 
passing feels inclined, but this has to 
be done with care and regularity, not 
forgetting to consult the thermometer 
which is a part of its machinery, and 
which should not be allowed to fall 
below 160 degrees, or to rise above 
180 degrees. This is a counsel of 
perfection towards which we strive, 
but do not often attain, and ‘“ Robin 
Hood ”’ is as often underfed as overfed, 
the golden mean being difficult of 
achievement. During the night it is the 
duty of the night nurses to see that the 
heat is kept up. One evening not long 
since, when the hospital was rather 
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empty, the Night Sister, finding her- 
self with spare time on her hands, 
began re-reading her love-letters. She 
was pretty and young, and had recently 
broken off her engagement, and had 
been awaiting a favourable opportunity - 
of tearing up the numerous letters 
which she had accumulated. In the 
small hours of the morning she called 
a V.A.D. nurse and asked her to 
dispose of the pile. “‘ Robin Hood”’ 
seemed a likely receptacle, so the nurse 
opened the iron door and pushed the 
letters into the glowing furnace. Re- 
turning half an hour later, she dis- 
covered with mingled’ horror and 
amusement that the thermometer had 
risen to 210 degrees, and it was only 
by opening all the doors and windows 
that she averted an explosion and 
managed to lower the temperature. 
Of course the incident leaked out, and 
it was whispered amongst the staff 
that the letters must be very “hot 
stuif’’ (to use a vulgar expression), to 
cause the thermometer to rise to 
heights undreamed of before. Quite 
the reverse happened when the Com- 
mandant’s glasses were lost for two 
days, and were eventually retrieved 
from the ashes of “ Robin Hood.” 
All that was left of them—the frame 
and half one eye-glass—was solemnly 
presented to her on a salver by an 
orderly. It was discovered that they 
had had a cooling effect on the stove 
whilst in residence. 

The discipline of a V.A. hospital is 
very different from that of a large 


military hospital, and “red-tape”’ is 


not so much in evidence. Small privi- 
leges are granted to nurses and patients 
which, no doubt, would have a hair- 
raising effect upon those who stand 
out for military discipline at all times 
and seasons. A short time ago the 
pretty girl doing duty as parlour-maid 
sought out the secretary and pleaded : 

“Could you be angelic and ask the 
Commandant to have her lunch earlier 
to-day ?” 
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THE HUMOURS OF A V.A. HOSPITAL 


“Yes, of course I could, but what 
reason am I to give?” 

“Anything you like; but the real 
reason is that ‘ the kitchen’ wants to 
go to the matinée at the theatre, and 
particularly doesn’t wish to miss the 
beginning of the first act of The Man 
who stayed at Home.” 

The case was tactfully represented, 
the Commandant lunched at an oblig- 
ingly early hour, the secretary cleared 
it away, and “ the kitchen,’”’ which does 
everything collectively, arrived at the 
matinée in good time and enjoyed 
itself thoroughly. 

Entering the kitchen when a mo- 


ment of rare calm prevailed, I found 


the four girls who work there deep in 
a conversation on hunting, and the 
respective merits of their horses. They 
were so absorbed in various reminis- 
cences of memorable “‘runs’”’ that I 
was able to purloin a much-needed hot 
plate without being observed. The 
ruling passion still strong even in the 
midst of war work ! 

When the parlour-maids in the hos- 
pital first start work it takes them a 
little time to realise that the door-bell 
is a summons which concerns them 
individually, but after a few days’ mild 
wonder that the bell continues to ring 
when they are busily engaged on 
making toast for tea, they begin to 
grasp the situation. One of them 
remarked that it was quite a pleasure 
to answer the door because the chauf- 
feurs, tradespeople, and errand boys 
were so friendly. Her cap and apron 
acted like magic and promoted good 
comradeship with all classes. 

Any work performed in a V.A, 
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hospital is a liberal education, and the 
workers touch life at points with 
which contact was undreamed of in 
former days. They make friends of 
the patients and of each other, and 
learn to give and to take in the course 
of their daily tasks, together with many 
other valuable lessons in life. The 
most ardent socialist might be con- 
verted from his hatred of the class 
which he believes to have absorbed the 
riches of the world unjustly, if he saw 
the willingness with which women and 
girls of all ages perform the most 
menial tasks joyfully, proud that they 
are able to contribute their mite to- 
wards the stupendous task of winning 
the war. 

No matter whether they are called 
upon to nurse the wounded soldiers 
(the highest work of all), or to cook, 
scrub floors, clean knives, struggle 
with Army Forms of bewildering 
varieties,—like the “‘ Maids of Lee”’ of 
nursery fame, ‘“‘ They all are as willing 
as willing can be,” and ask nothing 
more of life until the war is over. The 
only time a grumble is heard is when 
the hospital is empty, and then the 
staff complains of being dull because 
it has not enough work to do. “ Rest 
Cures” have entirely gone out of 
fashion, and the new cure for “ nerves ”’ 
and other ills of the kind is definite 
work. We no longer pity the char- 
woman, we imitate her ; and regarding 
us with amazement, mingled with 
amusement, she acknowledges that our 
days are even more strenuous than her 
own. 

“ Tempora mutantur . . 
not finish the quotation ! 
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BY WALTER BAXENDALE 


“Tue Peak Country!” What memo- 
ries those words recall! One of my 
earliest was reading that fascinating 
novel Peveril of the Peak; and it was 
Scott’s masterpiece, written around the 
mountainous county of Derbyshire, 
which induced me to explore a district 
unrivalled for mountain scenery and 
certain field sports. It was after 
reading Scott’s novel that I paid my 
first visit to Rowsley, a fishing-village 
closely associated with Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. As very aptly 
remarked by that attractive writer 
W. M. Gallichan, in his interesting book 
Fishing in Derbyshire and Around, it is 


scarcely necessary to extol the beauties 
of rivers rendered classic by association 
with the names of the anglers I have 
mentioned. Nature has provided kindly 
for both the fly and the bottom fisher- 
man. Most of the large and small 
tributaries of the Trent contain chiefly 
trout and grayling in their higher 
waters. Where the game fish are 
scarce in those rivers—that is to say in 
their lower iengths—coarse fish are in 
some instances very abundant. This 
is a most excellent provision, for 
reaches that harbour chub, perch, and 
pike can be avoided by the fly fisher- 
man, 
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Derbyshire is singularly well situ- 
ated as regards communication with 
both the North and the South. For 
instance, men living in Manchester and 
its surrounding towns can leave home 
at a reasonable hour in the morning, 
spend a day by the Derwent or the 
Dove, and return by an evening train ; 
while in the old days of week-end tickets 
London anglers were able to leave St. 
Pancras by a fast morning train and 
reach Matlock, Bakewell, or even 
Rowsley in good time for an afternoon 
and evening with the trout and gray- 
ling before making arrangements for a 
quiet Sunday in another part of the 
county. Though many of the fishing 
lengths are in private hands, per- 
mission of the landlords or tenants 
holding rights of angling is readily 
obtained by taking quarters at one 
or other of the very comfortable hotels 
which abound in all parts of the 
county ; while there are also preserved 
waters controlled by associations for 
which daily, weekly, or season tickets 
can be bought at a very moderate cost. 
The streams of Derbyshire and the 
bordering counties afford considerable 
diversity in both the character of their 
scenery and their waters. 

In the limestone regions watered by 
the Dove, the Wye, the Lathkill, the 
Manifold, and the middle lengths of 
the Derwent, the streams are normally 
clear, and have the transparent quality 
of the Hampshire rivers and the chalk 
streams of Berks and Bucks. The 
Lathkill has water of much limpidity, 
and almost the same may be said for 
the Wye during dry weather. In the 
Dove the angler will find a very slight 
colour; but it is still in its reaches, 
from the source to the lower end of 
Dovedale, a bright stream with scarcely 
a perceptible stain in a fine summer. 
The trout streams of the High Peak 
country are far wilder than those of 
the South of England, but not so wild 
generally as the rivers of Scotland and 
Wales. In Narrow Dale and Mill Dale 
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on the Dove, and in the gorge of the 
Wye above Monsal Dale, the banks of 
the streams approach the stern and 
grey order of river scenery. Here the 
waters have forced a channel between 
limestone cliffs with beetling crags and 
sheer escarpments. Amid surround- 
ings more pastoral the rivers flow on 
to the Trent, but in these lower lands 
there are spots of exceeding beauty, 
and no lack of interest on the banks 
whereon the “ coarse”’ fisherman stands 
to watch his swan quill or to swing the 
bait for pike. 

Much more could be written about 
fishing in this delightful county, and 
as I know most of the places mentioned 
by Mr. Gallichan in his book, it has 
always had a certain fascination for me. 
He has dived deeply in search of 
information, and though Charles Cotton 
wrote a charming treatise on the very 
waters dealt with by Mr. Gallichan, 
yet there can be no doubt about the 
value of the latter’s contribution to 
fishing literature. The present season 
is a good one on most of the reaches. 
In the North only a few weeks since, 
I heard of good individual catches 
out Ashopton way, a district much 
loved by Glossop and Sheffield sports- 
men, for there is good fishing and 
shooting to be had without moving 
very far from that famous picnic 
rendezvous, the Ashopton Inn—surely 
one of the most isolated.and beautiful 
places in the whole of the Peak. 

Mention of shooting reminds me 
that the red grouse does not appear 
to nest in Derbyshire south of Mat- 
lock, though in the winter of 1860 a 
number were killed in the neighbour- 
hood of Derby. The distribution of 
the red grouse in the British Isles is 
curious. It is distinctly a northern 
bird. South of the Bristol Channel 
and to the east of a line drawn from 
Bristol to Hull it is practically un- 
known, though there are many appar- 
ently suitable heather hills in the 
South of England. Some ninety years 
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since an attempt was made to introduce 
the bird on Dartmoor and Exmoor, 
but it met with no success; and other 
attempts of a similar character at 
Bagshot, Brandon, Elveden, and Sand- 
ringham seem to prove that the red 
grouse cannot flourish away from its 
Northern moors. All those higher 
moors round about Manchester—in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and 
Yorkshire—are excellent grouse pre- 
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ing! In writing of this great bag, Mr. 
Rimington Wilson said that the state 
of the moor was almost entirely due 
to Charles Wood, the head game- 
keeper, who had kept the ground like 
a garden for fifty years. Heather 
burning had been done very system- 
atically, with the result that in most 
years the young growth was much 
better in that part of the border 
country than in any other. 


VIEW ON THE RIVER WYE, MONSAL DALE, DERBYSHIRE 
From an old Print 


serves, and northward the bird abounds 
on the Pennines, the Cheviots, and the 
Scottish mountains which are not deer 
forests. It is, by the way, on the 
Yorkshire border rather than in Derby- 
shire proper that the grouse crop is 
particularly big, and mention must 
certainly be made of the famous 
Broomhead Moor of Mr. Rimington 
Wilson. In six drives on August 27th, 
1913, 2,838 grouse were shot, the first 
drive, which yielded 505 birds, being 
the best. A wonderful day’s shoot- 


The late King Edward paid several 
visits to Derbyshire for the shooting, 
pheasants rather than grouse providing 
the best sport; but when last at 


Chatsworth as the guest of the Duke 


of Devonshire, His Majesty enjoyed a 
day’s grouse shooting on Beeley Moor, 
not far from the house, and one of 
the best-kept portions of the Duke’s 
magnificent sporting estate. It was 
while at Chatsworth that King Edward 
saw Mr. Ellis Ashton’s well-known 
show and field trial flat-coated re- 
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triever, Longshaw Bruce, at work, and 
so pleased was His Majesty with the 
son of High Legh Blarney that he 
sent for his owner and asked for par- 
ticulars.of the dog’s breeding, remark- 
ing that he had never seen a handsomer 
retriever or one which was better 
broken. Hearing that he was by 
Mr. H. Reginald Cooke’s great sire, 
the King said he would like to send a 
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and many other men who shoot in 
Derbyshire. All speak well of his 
working abilities, and, though he is 
now withdrawn from public service, his 
owner has the satisfaction of possessing 
an exceedingly good successor in Lee- 
croft Prince, a son of the veteran, and 
quite as good in the field as was his 
sire even in his best days. Stanage, 
Mosscar, Bradfield, Win Hill Hope, 
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bitch to him, which.he did, and the 
Sandringham matron had eight pup- 
pies. Inquiring of the Wolferton 
gamekeeper at the Royal Show in 
Manchester a few weeks since, I was 
pleased to hear that two of Bruce’s 
progeny are still worked on the estate 
and are great favourites. Longshaw 
Bruce was heavily shot over by the 
Duke of Rutland, Lord Cecil Manners, 
Earl de Grey, Sir Thomas Birkin (the 
old tenant of the Longshaw moors), 


Edale, and White Hall (near Buxton) 
are recognised as the pick of the 
Derbyshire moors; but there is little 
doubt about White Hall, owned by 
Mr. Shaw and shot over by Sir Edward 
Donner, being the best little moor in_ 
the county—for the size of it, it is 
quite equal to Broomhead. The Duke 
of Devonshire’s ground near the Cat _ 
and Fiddle (said to be the highest 
licensed house in England) and the 
Snake moors are also very good. The 
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prospects for the coming season are of 
the best, the young grouse being very 
strong on the wing’and healthy. 

I spoke about having pleasant 
memories of Rowsley, quite forgetting, 
for the moment, all the good times 
field trial men, myself among the 
number, have had in the county, 
though I am not old enough distinctly 
to remember the pointer and setter 
trials of the Kennel Club held at 
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for spaniels. On the occasion of the 
first meeting of the sort in 1899 ex- 
perts agreed that the work had been. 
well done. Since then the hedgerows, 
thickets, and coverts in the park and 
its vicinity have improved, and it 
would be difficult to find better ground 
for every kind of spaniel test. There 
are rabbits—all stopped out at trial 
time—and game of every kind. For 
tests of retrieving from water a splendid 


DOVEDALE 
From an old Print 


Sutton Scarsdale, by permission of Mr. 


William Arkwright, in 1885. Subse- 
quent trials of retrievers and spaniels 
over the same excellent ground are, 
however, quite fresh in my memory. 
Most spaniel men who have gone the 
round will agree with me that, as 
regards facilities for getting the best 
out of a working spaniel, the ground 
at Sutton Scarsdale compares most 
favourably with any other visited. 
Part of the park was especially planted 
under the directions of Mr. C. S. Cock- 
burn for the purpose of providing tests 


little lake is available. Hardwick (an 
isolated part of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s extensive domain), Chatsworth, 
and Grindleford (the last on the Duke 
of Rutland’s shooting) have also been 
visited for spaniel trials. 

Travelling to one of the Grindletord 
meetings, I had an experience which 
I should not care to have repeated. 
While trudging from Dore and Totley 
over the moors to the meet near the 
Fox House, I was overtaken by a 
snowstorm of exceptional severity. 
Shelter there was none. Had it not 
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been for the kindness of a farmer, who 
picked me up on the road and insisted 
on driving me to a point on the moor 
whence the direction of the Fox House 
inn could be pointed out, I might 
never have reached my destination. 
On arrival at the meet I found that 
the crowd had moved on, and there 
was another long walk over a treacher- 
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to enable the judges to ascertain which 
of the spaniels were game-finders and 
which were not. There is a certain 
amount of bracken, but not too much ; 
there are also some good rhododendrons 
near Longshaw Lodge under which 
rabbits and pheasants are certain to 
lie, and of course the shrubberies form 
a stumbling-block to the “ skirter.” 


HADDON HALL, 


VIEW FROM THE RIVER WYE 
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ous part of the moor before the trial 
ground and my friends could be 
reached. Fortunately the storm had 
ceased, but it puzzles me, even to 
this day, how the judges got through 
the task of trying something like a 
dozen spaniels, well broken though 
they were. The ground at Grindleford 
is ideal in every respect. Rabbits were 
found lying out in the heather and 
rough stuf (grass, tufts, etc.), and 
scattered over a sufficiently large area 


The ground holds occasional black 
game, and also grouse, partridges, and 
wild pheasants. 

Apart from the very successful meet- 
ings of the ‘International Gun-dog 
League at Sutton Scarsdale, the most 
noteworthy field trial gathering ever 
held in Derbyshire was the one at 
Chatsworth in 1911. The judges were 
those two good authorities Mr. Charles 
Phillips and Mr. Lewis D. Wigan, each 
of whom had made the long journey 
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from Scotland especially to oblige the 
Spaniel Club; and they drew the 
surprisingly good entry of forty-five 
in the stakes, making up a very attrac- 
tive card. The Duke of Devonshire 
took a great personal interest in the 
meeting. Though his Grace had to 
leave early on one of the three days, 
yet he assisted with the shooting, and 
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been called the handy man of the gun- 
dog race. Spaniels had been kept at 


Chatsworth for generations, and he was 
a firm believer in their utility. On 
hearing this, more than one man in 
the room determined to make a few 
inquiries next morning of McLauchlan, 
the Chatsworth head keeper, as to 
what those spaniels were ; 


and we 
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at the dinner held during the week at 
headquarters at Bakewell he said that 
on starting out on the morning of the 
first day he was in serious doubt as 
«to what was expected of him, but that 
he seemed to have done the right thing, 
judging by what had been said by 
several of the speakers regarding the 
success of the meeting. As a shooting 
man he felt certain that the Spaniel 
Club was doing a good work in en- 
couraging the use of what had often 


men of an inquiring turn of mind were 
delighted to learn that Clumbers had 
been kept by successive owners of 
Chatsworth almost as long as at 
Welbeck and Clumber. For years they 
were the only dogs used for picking up 
game, and we were told that people 
came miles to see them being worked 
in packs. That was certainly a very 
memorable meeting, and memories of 
it were revived on hearing that our 
host on that occasion had been ap- 
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pointed Governor-General of Canada 
in succession to the Duke of Connaught, 
another dog man, by the way, for his 
Grace has been President of the Kennel 
Club for some years. 

Another visit to Derbyshire in con- 
nection with field trials of which I 
retain especially pleasant recollections 
was that of the Sporting Spaniel Society 
on Sir Hugo FitzHerbert’s estate. It 
was there that an experimental stake 
for Irish water spaniels was _ tried. 


Owners supported the promoting so- 


ciety quite liberally, and the meeting 
was certainly the cause of the Milden- 
hall gathering, on the ground of 
Mr. Percy St. Gerrans, being established 
very shortly afterwards. There was 
considerable difficulty in arranging a 
standard for the guidance of the 
judges, and it is interesting to recall, 
even though the meeting was not 
continued after the third or fourth 
season, that working cover, finding 
game on land or water, and remaining 
free from chase were considered of the 
highest value. Tenderness of mouth 
and quickness in retrieving from water 
to the handler came next; then 
quickness in retrieving from land to 
the handler; while general steadiness 
was naturally considered by the judges. 
Dropping to hand, working by sign of 
hand, and obedience were, however, 
additional points of excellence. I have 
always regretted that these trials were 
abandoned, and I hope to hear of 
efforts being made for their revival 
when normal times return. The Irish 
water spaniel is too valuable a dog to 
be neglected, as has been the case 
since the competitions of the Sporting 
Irish Water Spaniel Club were allowed 
to lapse. 

The gun-dog kennel of Mr. W. Ark- 
wright at Sutton Scarsdale is not only 
one of the largest, but also one of the 
most successful in the world, and had 
space allowed I would have written 
something about a day I was privileged 
* to spend there last autumn. It was 
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a revelation to be shown more than 
sixty broken dogs, at least two-thirds 
of them being pointers of the colours 
which Mr. Arkwright has succeeded in 
perfecting during the last twenty-five - 
or thirty years. It must not be over- 
looked that at Rangemore, Baroness 
Burton has an especially fine kennel of 
Cairn terriers, and a sporting terrier 
man who has done a lot of winning 
in his time is Mr. Goodall Copestake 
of Kirklangley, near Derby ; while in 
writing of the dog men and women 
of the county I am reminded that 
my old friend, Mr. T. Marples, one of 
the best authorities on most breeds 
in the country, and one of the few 
men who have judged in America and 
Africa, spent his early days at Baslow, 
a very charming village quite close to 
Chatsworth—in fact he was born there 
in 1848. He did not become a regular 
exhibitor till 1873, when he did a lot 
of winning with a team of fox-terriers 
and smooth-coated collies. 

It was in Derbyshire that the late 
Mr. Hamar Bass (afterwards Lord 
Burton) maintained a very big kennel 
of greyhounds, and if no classic honours 
went his way, he did very well at all 
the big Midland and Northern meetings. 

The Waterloo Cup was taken to 
Derbyshire in 1884 by Mr. J. Mayer’s 
white and black dog, Mineral Water, 
a most consistent performer, and one 
of the best backed greyhounds ever 
seen at Altcar. He ran in the nomina- 
tion of Mr. C. E. Marfleet, and.a very 
big stake was landed by backing him 
on the night of the draw at 1,000 to 12. 
Mr. Mayer had such confidence in the 
son of Memento that he resolutely 
declined to hedge his money when his 
greyhound stood in the last four, and 
defied the bookmakers by offering to 
take £4,000 to £1,000. Mineral Water 
ran all his courses with determination 
and undeniable cleverness. After his 
Waterloo triumph he won the Netherby 
Cup and the Gosforth Gold Cup, 
winning in four seasons forty-three 
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courses, losing only eleven, and running 
six undecideds. 

Mr. S. Hill Wood, a great patron of 
Derbyshire sport, won the Waterloo 
Cup twice with Heavy Weapon and 
Hung Well; but his wins were really 
associated with East Anglia, for he 
was at the time living at Eye, Suffolk, 
and his greyhounds were trained in that 
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such general regret some two or three 
years since. It was Mr. Wagstaff’s 
boast (not an empty one, I am sure) 
that he had never worn an overcoat, 
and up to the time that he was able 
to continue to go the coursing round 
with unceasing regularity, had never 
been ill. One of my most pleasant 
memories is that of seeing the veteran 
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part of the country by Denny Smith. 
The sale of his dogs at the Barbican 
Royal Repository on April 19th, 1913, 
was memorable, even though a very 
large proportion of the eighty lots 
sent up were bought in. 

A charming coursing personality, as 
popular in the South as he was for 
nearly fifty years in the North, was 
Mr. W. Wagstaff of Matlock, whose 
death at a very advanced age caused 


and his old confederate, the late Mr. 
W. Clarke of Bakewell, win the Scaris- 
brick Cup at Southport with Castle 
Doris. It was indeed touching to see 
the delight of the veterans at having 
won so important a stake with a grey- 
hound of their breeding and training. 
Those were pleasant days! 
Derbyshire cannot be considered an 
ideal county for hunting. Though the 
Meynell is really the only pack of fox- 
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hounds whose territory lies almost 
solely in the county, there are several 
others which hunt parts of it, among 
the number being The Grove (Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s), the Barlow, the Ruf- 
ford, and the one having kennels near 
Whatstandwell and owned by Mr. 
Francis C. A. Hurt of Cromford. Lord 
Harrington’s pack, formerly known as 
the South Notts, has kennels in the 
adjoining county, though most of the 
territory which is hunted lies in Derby- 
shire. It may be described as having 
the Quorn along its southern edge, the 
Meynell on the west, the Belvoir on 
the east, and the Rufford and Mr. 
Hurt’s on the north. Nottingham and 
Derby furnish the base of the country, 
which, for practical purposes, may be 
described as follows: first, there is the 
strip of Derbyshire running up the 
length of the county between the 
river Derwent and the coal pit of the 
Erewash, resembling in character much 
of the best ground of the Meynell ; 
secondly, between the valleys of the 
Erewash and Leen are the woods on a 
soil of loant upon limestone ; in a third 
parallel section is the tract of light, 
sandy ground where once grew the 
Forest of Sherwood ; then there is the 
clay of the open Oxton country and 
the low-lying ground of the south bank 
of the Trent known as the Vale. 

Lord Harrington has been Master 
since 1882, when Mr. Lancelot Rolleston 
retired, and it goes without saying that 
he is one of the most popular men in 
the shires. As long since as 1898 the 
noble Master of the old South Notts 
was presented with a portrait of the 
Countess and himself painted by Mr. 
Cope and Mr. John Charlton. The 
presentation was made by Lord Newark. 
In replying, Lord Harrington said his 
fifteen years’ mastership had been a 
labour he delighted in. He had been 
singularly fortunate with the farmers, 
and had hardly ever had a cross word 
with them. Lord Harrington is fond 
of racing, and has ridden his own horses 
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at Croxton Park; while in the old 
and happy times of full programmes at 
Derby, Colwick, and Oadby it was no 
uncommon sight to see the bearded 
veteran of the chase watching the 
racing after a morning’s cub hunting. 
Among polo players, by the way, there 
are few keener sportsmen than Lord 
Harrington, and as far back as 1885 he 
helped Gloucestershire to win the first 
County Cup at Hurlingham. Twenty 
years later he became president of the 
County Polo Association. He was 
closely associated with the famous 
brothers Peat and Mr. Frank Mildmay, 
and shared in many of their triumphs, 
assisting the great Sussex players to 
win the championship in 1892. Lord 
Harrington has been a member of the 
governing body of the game for many 
years. He breeds a number of his 
own polo ponies, and has a private 
ground at Elvaston Castle, his Derby- 
shire seat. Up to the year 1913 a very 
successful tournament was played every 
autumn under the management of 
Mr. F. O. Ellison, a prominent South 
Yorkshire player. In the last tourna- 
ment, I well remember, seven teams 
competed for the Elvaston Cup, the 
final being a splendidly contested tie 
between Normanton (Mr. F. O. Elli- 
son, Mr. C. D. Miiler, Mr. F. Rich, and 
Capt. L. Hardy) and Egginton Hall 
(Mr. H. C. M. Porter, Mr. F. A. Bel- 
ville, Capt. H. C. S. Ashton, and Capt. 
Morrison Bell). Normanton won by 
the narrow margin of seven goals to 
Six. 

For many years Lord Harrington 
had a little shop in Whitehall, London, 
at which fruit from Elvaston and eggs 
and cheese from the Elvaston tenants 
were sold. It was certainly one of the 
delights of that part of London, though 
its methods were too quaint and exclu- 
sive even for Whitehall. Sometimes 
you could get eggs there, but very often 
not; but like everything else in that 
market, they were worth having. The 
polite countrywoman who kept the 
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shop had a delightfully racy accent 
reminiscent of Derbyshire, and looked 
as unlike a Londoner as did the elderly 
seamen who then acted as messengers 
in the Admiralty over the way. In 


winter time only customers of estab- 
lished Derby ancestry could, it was 
said, hope to get eggs from her. 
Another memory was the apples. 
There were usually five of each kind 
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shire side of the country was so far 
from his home it was hunted only 
the first week of each month. For 
that purpose the pack was sent on the 
first Monday of the month to Kedleston 
Inn, near Derby, whence it hunted 
three days and returned to Hoar Cross 
on Saturday. This was called the 
Derby week. Under this arrangement 
the best part of the country obviously 
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in little baskets, with the name of the 
“ brand” painfully written on a piece 
of thin paper, which always fell off on 
the first day of their appearance, for 
the whole shop was draughty. 

To return to hunting in the county, 
I may add that the Meynell pack is 
one of the oldest in the country, for 
it was founded as long since as 1818, 
and from that time up to Mr. Meynell’s 
death, about 1870, hounds were ken- 
nelled at Hoar Cross, just over the 
Staffordshire border. As the Derby- 


did not receive its full share of atten- 
tion. Ifa frost fell early in the month, 
as often happened, the district would 
remain unhunted for seven or eight 
weeks. From Hoar Cross it was also 
the custom to take hounds to. Ash- 
bourne for a day in the upper country. 
At Mr. Meynell’s death the hounds 
were left by will to the county, and 
Lord Waterpark and Mr. Clowes took 
them over under conditions of a 
guaranteed subscription and of a kennel 
being provided in the heart of the 
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country. Sudbury was the chosen site, 
and quite a splendid establishment 
was built there. The Meynell country 
is not one much known or visited by 
outsiders. Those who know of it as a 
country of sport and pleasure riding 
readily seize the chance, when quartered 
elsewhere, of a visit, even if only for a 
day trip. But, apart from those who 
hunt in Derbyshire or on its frontiers 
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with a pair of massive five-cup silver 
candelabra, a salver, and an illuminated 


address. There were no fewer than 
500 subscribers. Later, the gentlemen - 


of the Hunt presented the. retiring 
Master with an oil painting by Blinks, 
showing Mr. Hardy on his favourite 
grey mare, Kuna, surrounded by four 
and a half couple of the Atherstone’s 
No better hunt- 


most famous hounds. 


because they live there, fewer hunting 
men bring their horses to the Meynell 
hunting country than its many attrac- 
tions would lead one to suppose: 

One of the most successful master- 
ships was that of Mr. Gerald H. Hardy, 
who, after being alone from 1903 to 
1911, then had Sir William Bass. and 
Mr. F. Gretton with him for successive 
seasons. Mr. Hardy had previously 
had eight seasons with the Atherstone, 
and on resigning he was presented 
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ing picture was ever painted, and it is 
certainly treasured by Mr. Hardy. 
Many Derbyshire men hunt with The 
Grove, the Rufford, and the Barlow; 
and the harrier packs—the Dove 
Valley, the High Peak, and the Stan- 


nington—also provide excellent sport 
in the county. The last is a foot pack 
having kennels not far from Sheffield. 
It was established more than 150 years 
since, and hunts a very rough country 
between the rivers Rivelin and Don to 
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Castleton and part of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam’s extensive territory. The High 
Peak and Meynell point to point races 
are among the most popular meetings 
in the North, the attendance at the 
former, considering the inaccessibility 
of the course, being remarkable. It 
may be added that the Grand National 
Hunt Steeplechase has been several 
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Mr. T. Cannon’s Royal Buck (1892) 
and Sir S. Scott’s Philactery (1894). A 
man who was very well known in the 
Meynell country was Mr. Henry Boden 
of The Friary, who hunted regularly 
for well over sixty seasons; he could 
remember being out with the Quorn 
at Bunny Park as long since as 1854, 
the year he left Rugby. 
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times decided over the Derby course, 
the first occasion being in 1879, when 
Mr. Arthur Coventry on Mr. Vyner’s 
Bellringer beat Mr. W. Wilson’s Golden 
Cross ridden by that famous veteran 
Mr. E. P. Wilson. Lord Middleton’s 
Minotaur, owner up, was third. In 1882 
Mr. W. H. P. Jenkins’s Llantarnam 
(Mr. E. P. Wilson) was winner; and 
in 1887 Major Meysey Thompson's 
Monkshood (Capt. E. R. Owen) beat a 
large field. Other winners at Derby were 


There is plenty of football in Derby- 
shire, the chief club of course being 
Derby County, famous even now as a 
combination for which Steve Bloomer 
played with such success for many 
years—a well-remembered feat of his 
being the scoring of six goals against 
Sheffield Wednesday on January 21st, 
1899. It has been a source of great 
disappointment to followers of the 
Association game in the county that 
the club having its headquarters at the 
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Baseball Grounds has never won the 
highest honours—though singularly 
enough Derby County ran up to Notts 
Forest and Sheffield United in the 
final tie of the English Cup in two 
successive years, 1898-9, being beaten 
by three goals to one on the first 
occasion and four goals to one on the 
second. They were also once in the 
Final with Bury. 

The Association game is also played 
at the great public school of the 
county. I refer to Repton, always 
famous as C. B. Fry’s first team. That 
great athlete played right-back, was 
notable for showing great quickness and 
judgment, and left Repton with the 
reputation of being one of the safest 
and most brilliant right-backs ever 
seen at the school. On the cricket 
ground Fry had an equally good repu- 
tation. Among his best scores were 
96 against Buxton, 58 against Lich- 
field Garrison, 54 against Malvern, and 
49 against that strong combination, 
the Derby Friars. 

County cricket has a staunch friend 
in the Duke of Devonshire, who, 
although he never gained any note as 
a player, has always been interested 
in the game, and has been a member 
of the M.C.C. for more than twenty- 
one years. He was elected President 
of the Derbyshire County C.C. in 1909. 
In 1914, the last year in which Derby- 
shire took part in first-class cricket, 
twenty matches were played, of which 
twelve were lost, three drawn, and 
only five won. The team, however, by 
finishing twelfth in the contest for the 
championship, gained one position com- 
pared with its record in the previous 
season. Generally speaking, the eleven 
showed more consistency than of old, 
though July was a disastrous month, 
for of the five matches which were 
played, four were lost and one drawn. 
Morton, by the way, was the only 
member who scored over 1,000 runs. 
The young professional Horsley, dis- 
carded by Notts, was a great discovery. 
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He was qualified by birth to play for 
Derbyshire, and during the season he 
took 56 wickets for less than 16} runs 
each, being at the top of the averages 
for his county. He is right-handed, 
rather fast, with a delivery well above 
the shoulders. Like most other cricket- 
ing counties, Derbyshire proved to be 
a great recruiting ground. Capt. Bag- 
allay of course went back to his regi- 
ment, the 11th Hussars; Chapman got 
an appointment in the Government 
Remount Department; and the ama- 
teurs, Curgenven, Hughes-Hallett, G. L. 
Jackson, and W. L. Taylor (secretary), 
together with Blacklidge (coach) and 
others, showed their patriotism by 
joining various units. 

There is no lack of golf in the county, 
the best courses being the three at 
Matlock and those at Derby, Buxton, 


Chesterfield, Chapel en le Frith, Dove- - 


dale, Ashbourne, Alfreton, Duffield, 
and Borrowash.. The Rockside Hydro- 
pathic Establishment is within fifteen 
minutes’ walk of the Matlock course, 
which is situated on the edge of the 
grouse moors. There is an especially 
good course at Markeaton, near Derby, 
and the one at Fairfield Inn, Buxton, 
though less than a mile out of the 
town, is most beautifully situated, 
being 1,200 feet above sea-level. 
It is a course of eighteen holes. A 
very pretty nine-hole course is that in 
the Chapel valley, about a mile from 
Chapel en le Frith, the ground being 
undulating and the hazards hedges, 
ditches, walls, and watercourses. 

. Before leaving the pastimes of the 
county, mention may be made of the 
Shrove Tuesday football match at 
Ashbourne, played in conditions very 
similar to a game at Dorking which 
some years since caused the local 
authorities much_ tribulation. It is 
nominally between teams representing 
the “North” and the “South” of 
the Bridge, but as any one living 
between John o’ Groat’s and the Bridge 
is qualified to play for the ‘‘ North,” 
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while qualification for the ‘‘ South of 
the Bridge’ embraces every one living 
anywhere between Land’s End and 
that structure, it is obvious that the 
title is decidedly catholic. Far from 
the teams being confined to eleven 
players a side, the principle of the 
more the merrier obtairis. Conse- 


quently some 200 enthusiasts take 
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difficult than is generally the case, even” 
when the ball is brought within shoot- 
ing distance, for, in addition to the 
fact that the sphere has to hit the wall 
of the mill, the scorer himself has to 
swim across the mill-pond (a feat 
which is not exactly desirable at 
Shrovetide) and also touch the build- 
ing. For this feat he was—and perhaps 
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part in this famous encounter, the vast 
majority of whom do not touch the 
ball. A ground of a maximum length 
of 130 yards is found sufficient for an 
ordinary football match, but on the 
occasion of an encounter between the 
“North and the South of the Bridge” 
at Ashbourne, the goals are three 
miles apart, and consist of a couple 
of mills, each about a mile and a half 
from the middle of the town. The 
scoring of a goal is somewhat more 


still is—rewarded with a prize of half 
a sovereign. As the leather has to 
spend a considerable time in the water, 
together with the contestants, who 
delight in ducking each other, its com- 
position differs in many features from 
the ordinary football, in order that it 
may float and yet preserve its shape 
when on terra firma. This sorely tried 
sphere is composed of cork covered 
with leather and painted red, white, 
and blue. 
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Racing under Jockey Club rules is 
now confined to the oval course about 
a mile outside the county town. It is 
a. mile and a quarter, perfectly flat, 
with easy turns, and of great width. 
At one time there was racing at Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, and the late Mr. Sidney 
Jacobs used to tell a very funny story 
concerning a bogus meeting located 
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The farmer replied, “‘ The racecourse 
at Burton was ploughed up some years 
since, and there has not been a meet- 
ing there since.” 

This was sufficient for Mr. Jacobs, 
and he never rested till he had found 
out all about the alleged meeting and 
how the people who at that time 
circulated lists with returns of betting 


at that very place. It was an early 
edition of Trodmore, the famousCornish 
mystery race meeting, and a return 
duly appeared in Bell’s Life with the 
betting and all complete. Happening 
to be travelling by rail in the Midlands 
a day or two after the return had 
appeared, Mr. Jacobs was talking to a 
local farmer in the same carriage, and 
in the course of conversation, he re- 
marked, ‘‘I see you’ve had a race 
meeting at Burton-on-Trent.” 
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had been bamboozled into giving the 
meeting currency in their tissues. 
When in Chesterfield two cr three 
years since I was greatly interestcd in 
hearing that not only Dick Buttery, 
who ran the quarter-mile at Gateshead 
in 1873, in the wonderful time of 48} 
secs., but also Harry Gent, another 
Sheffield hero, was then living in the 
town. Buttery, of course, is a very 
old man, though well preserved, and 
it was not difficult to get him to talk 
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about the wonderful times in which 
* he had lived, and when such athletes 
as Westhall, H. A. Reed, George 
Seward, Martin, and Lowell were alive. 
Gent was more easily found, for he has 
his own business in the old Derbyshire 
town, and can be seen at all times by 
any one wanting to hire a conveyance. 
The talk I had with him reminded me 
of the great fiasco at Lillie Bridge, 
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one; and the layers of odds began 
to be very suspicious on finding that 
Gent was being so freely backed. 
Hutchens was oifered £50 not to try, 
and, on his declining, a section of the 
mob determined that there should be 
norace. They gained admission to the 
dressing-room and forcibly removed 
both runners. The wooden railings of 
the enclosure were then broken down 
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when Gent and Hutchens were matched 
to run for. the sprint championship, 
but were prevented from doing so by 
the crowd taking possession of the 
track and wrecking Lillie Bridge by 
fire and mob law. The throng was one 
of the biggest ever seen at a foot race, 
and betting was fast and furious, odds 
first of all being laid on Gent. It 
leaked out, however, that the trial 
which Hutchens had run, and of which 
so much had been made, was a bogus 


and the pavilion set on fire. Wood 
was piled high up in the enclosure, and 
a bonfire illuminated the stampede of 
the terribly frightened crowd, who 
rushed all ways in search of their 
liberty. It was an indescribable scene 
of frantic rushes and pleading for 
assistance. West Brompton railway 
station was besieged and the station 
master so frightened that he fell down 
dead from heart disease brought on 
by shock. Meanwhile Dick Lewis, 
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who had charge of the admission 
money, nearly £150, escaped by lying 
at the bottom of a cab, and persuading 
the man to drive him home to the 
East End of London for a sovereign. 
Legal proceedings followed, but Lewis 
proved his case. The race was after- 
wards run at Gateshead, and Gent 
won; but pedestrianism never re- 
covered from the blow, and it would 
now be impossible to get such a crowd 
as there was at Lillie Bridge on that 
memorable day. 

One branch of Derbyshire sport 
really must be mentioned, for its 
excellence is such that enthusiasts 
travel from all parts of the country to 
indulge in it, even if there is a possi- 
bility of its lasting only a few days. 
I refer to ski-ing. An entertaining 
account of a couple of days’ sport in 
the Peak district appears in the Official 
Handbook of the Ski-ing Association 
for 1912. It is written by Mr. A. H. 
Daukes, and I make no apology for 
giving a short extract. Describing the 
journey from Buxton to Edale, Mr. 
Daukes tells how he and his friend 
arrived at Edale a little after eight 
o'clock in the morning in bright sun- 
shine, but in a bitterly cold north- 
eastern wind. 

We slipped our feet into our bindings (he 
writes), put our bags on our shoulders, and 
slid down a small path for about forty yards 
or so to the road. Here we found a very nice 
and comfortable little hotel called the Church 
Inn, where we partook of another breakfast, 
after which we went out to examine the 
surroundings seriously, and settle which side 
of the valley to attempt first. The village lies 
in a valley about three-quarters of a mile 
broad, with hills, like the downs, rising 
steeply on either side to a height of about 
1,600 or 1,700 feet. They are divided on 
the lower slopes into large fields by walls 
about four feet high, composed of large stones 
laid on one another, which avoid the need 


for gates by collapsing on the ground when 
touched. About nine inches of snow had 
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fallen, but this had mostly been driven by 
the wind up to the walls, with the result that 
one found a ribbon of snow about seven or 
eight yards broad and from six inches to 
two feet deep on both sides of the walls, the 
snow having been driven against one side 
and not. having been driven away from the 
other. On the open fields there was about 
two to three inches of snow lying, but it was 
extremely fast and freezing very hard. We 
climbed up the south side of the valley to a 
point called Rushup Edge (1,609 feet), whence 
there was a fine view over the next valley 
to the village of Hope, which, I believe, a 
few skiers have used as a centre in some 
previous years. The running was quite good 
and very fast, as the temperature all the time 
kept very low. The next day was more or 
less similar to the first. We were joined by a 
friend from London, Mr. V. Lavington Evans, 
who had been energetic enough’to come up 
for one day. This time we skied east along 
the road for about two miles, until we reached 
thé spot where the valley turns south. Here 
we skied about the fields for some hours, and 
after taking food at a farmhouse, of. which 
there were a very few scattered about, we 
turned south and climbed up the most easterly 
of the hills on the south side of the valley. 
This was Lose Hill (1,563 feet). Here we 
had our best running, the snow being quite 
four inches deep and of perfect quality. It 
was still freezing very hard—in fact, the 
author was not far from being frost-bitten— 
and the snow was extremely fast and of 
ample depth for one to do ‘“‘S”’ turns with 
ease. We skied here for some time, and 
then ran down to the road, which we followed 
back to Edale. The ski-ing had been really 
good, and there was something satisfactory 
in having got it in England, though, from 
what we heard at the inn, I have no doubt it 
is to be had every year about January and 
February in this neighbourhood. 


The show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society has been twice held at Derby 
during the last thirty-five years, and 
each time there was a substantial 
profit, the show in 1881 yielding 
£4,528, and in 1906 there was a profit 
of £2,028. The sheep-dog trials at 
Longshaw, held in front of the Duke of 
Rutland’s beautifully situated shooting- 
lodge, can be only mentioned, for I 
think sufficient has been said to prove 
that the shire holds its own as regards 
sport with any other English county. 
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FORPEY*S 
BY M. L, 


THE night was sultry, stifling. That 
afternoon it had poured—a soaking, 
tropical deluge—but towards evening 
it had cleared; the clouds had rolled 
away, the moon had risen, flooding the 
scene in a silvery splendour. On a 
bungalow verandah two men _ were 
seated in canvas chairs, smoking and 
talking. The moonlight fell on them, 
bringing out in strong contrast the 
differences between them in build and 
feature. 

Bailly Sahib, the host, was slight 
and fair, with clear-cut features; he 
gave one theidea of delicacy and youth. 
Hindon Sahib, his friend, was dark, 
with keen, brown eyes, and strong 
features, broad of shoulder, deep- 
chested, and long-limbed. 

“You're sure you can’t stay, Hin- 
don?’ Bailly Sahib inquired, for at 
least the third time since dinner. 

“ Awfully sorry, but it’s out of the 
question. Cane-cutting starts to-mor- 
row, and I’ve no end of things to see 
to; you know what it is.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Bailly Sahib 
regretfully, ‘but [ wish you could 
stay allthe same. I feel beastly lonely 
to-night. By Jove! I'll be glad when 
Parry comes back. He’s an awful ass 
in some ways, but one would miss 
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even one’s mother-in-law in a lonely 
hole like this.” 

Hindon Sahib laughed. ‘“ That 
sounds rather ominous,” he said, ‘“‘ for 
a man who is to be the proud possessor 
of a mother-in-law within the next 
three months,”’ 

“Oh, I’m not talking about my 
future mother-in-law, bless her! I 
wish she were here now. But this 
place is lonely, you know, Hindon; it 
gets on one’s nerves.” 

“How are the labour working ? 
Has Mohammed been giving any more 
trouble ? ”’ 

“Yes, he’s an _ insolent brute. 
Cheeked me to-day. It took me all I 
knew to keep my hands off him, so I 
gave him a task all by himself at the 
other end of the field. Somehow, I 
think I’m going to have trouble with 
that beggar.” 

“Tf I were you,” said Hindon Sahib 
gravely, “‘I’d speak to the manager, 
and see if you can’t get the brute 
transferred. I don’t like him, Bailly, 
and he’s got a dashed bad record.” 

know,” assented Bailly. He 
puifed vigorously at his pipe, and there 
was silence between them for a few 
moments. Then he turned suddenly 
to his companion. 
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‘““Do you believe in presentiments, 
Hindon?’’ he asked, a little shame- 
facedly. 

‘“Presentiments! Good Heavens, 
man, no, of course I don’t! Why do 
you ask? ”’ 

“Oh—I don’t know. I’ve had an 
uncomfortable feeling all day, as if 
something were going to happen— 
something bad, you know. Beastly 
uncomfortable feeling, I can tell you. 
I had some trouble this morning with 
Ram Das; he lied to me, and I gave 
him a clip over the ear. As I was 
eating my breakfast I looked up sud- 
denly, and caught him watching me ; 
I don’t know whether I imagined it, 
Hindon, but he had a devilish look in 
his eye. I’ve never liked him; I 
believe he robs me right and left ; I’m 
just lying in wait for him. Anyway, 
I’m glad you don’t believe in pre- 
sentiments. What are you doing next 
Sunday? Can you come over and 
spend the day with me? ” 

“Yes, ’llcome. The Hernbys have 
asked me to a picnic, but I’m not 
going. I can’t stand Hernby. And 
besides, they always go to the same 
place, and I’m dead sick of it.” 

“Come over early, then, and have 
breakfast.”’ 

“Right you are, old man,” said 
Hindon, rising languidly, and yawning. 
“‘T must be oif now. The moon will 
be setting in a few hours, and I’ve got 
ten miles to go. I expect the roads 
will be in a pretty state after this 
afternoon’s gentle shower—how much 
did you say fell? ”’ 

“Three inches, thirty-five points— 
not bad for four hours’ work. Wait a 
moment, I’ll get Ram Das to bring 
round Pompey.” 

“No thanks, old man. Ram Das 
may be a devil—he probably is—but I 
don’t want to have his brains kicked 
out by Pompey. I, and I alone, under- 
stand my noble steed, and his many 
winning little ways. I'll get him 
myself.”’ 
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Bailly Sahib laughed. 

“T’ll come with you,” he said. 
“Pompey’s reputation for vigorous 
kicking and marvellous accuracy of 
aim is widely known and respected.” 

Hindon Sahib picked up his hat 
and whip from the floor, and the two 
men walked round the verandah and 
out to the stable, where Pompey was 
awaiting his master. 

“You keep out of the way, Bailly,” 
said Hindon Sahib, warningly, “‘ Pom- 
pey is in a bad temper to-night.” 

With many thumpings and cbjurge- 
tions, Pompey was backed slowly and 
pondercusly out of his stall into the 
moonlight. Hindon Sahib put his foot 
into the stirrup and sprang lightly into 
the saddle. He was extraordinarily 
swift and light in his movements for a 
man of his great size and weight. 

“ Well, good-night, Bailly!” 

‘“‘ Good-night, Hindon. Which road 
are you going ? Over the hills or down 
past the lines?” 

“Oh, past the lines; it is so much 
shorter.”’ 

“Tt’s in a beastly state, you know ; 
the mules have ploughed it up hor- 
ribly.”’ 

‘Yes, but it saves a couple of miles, 
you know. Good-bye till next Sun- 
day.”’ 

Good-bye, good-bye!” said Bailly 
Sahib regretfully. 

He stood and watched his friend till 
he was at length hidden by a bend in 
the road, then with a sigh turned and 
entered the lonely house. 

Hindon Sahib and Pompey journeyed 
on their way—Hindon Sahib thought- 
ful, ruminative; Pompey outwardly 
calm, inwardly furious. Jenny, Bailly 
Sahib’s mule, had been given maize as 
well as shop-chop and molasses for her 
evening meal. He, Pompey, had not 
been given so much as one grain of 
maize, and he had travelled miles that 
day. He brooded on his wrongs till 
he became enraged. They proceeded 
along the road past the lines where the 
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din and noise were deafening, and 
where, on the road, the mud was 
nearly a foot deep—on into the path 
through the canefields, and out on to 
the track which led across the hills. 
Hindon Sahib, as I said, was in a 
thoughtful mood, and was not paying 
much attention to Pompey, who 
crawled along at a snail’s pace, hugging 
his wrongs. When they had got about 
three miles on their road, Hindon Sahib 
roused himself from his reverie, and 
looked about him. 

“Great Scott !”’ he exclaimed, “‘ why, 
the moon will be set in another half 
hour or so. This comes of mooning 
along, and leaving things to Pompey. 
Pompey, you old brute, get up!” 

He brought his whip down once, 
twice, with a resounding thwack on 
Pompey’s bony side. This was the 
last straw. Pompey broke into a 
lumbering canter; but in his heart 
there was murder. Down came the 
whip twice, thrice, and Pompey exe- 
cuted a manzuvre which had never 
failed him. It was a clever and intri- 
cate blending of a shy and a stumble. 
It did not fail him now. Hindon 
Sahib shot over his head like a stone 
from a catapult, landing on some high 
grass by the side of the road, where he 
lay for a few moments with the wind 
knocked out of him. Pompey looked 
at the moon and grinned. “ That will 
teach him,” he said to himself, ‘‘ to 
give more maize and a little less whip!” 
And he jogged quickly homewards, in 
quite an amiable frame of mind. 

Hindon Sahib sat up and gazed 
round him in a dazed kind of way. 

“A cropper, by Jove!” he said. 
“T thought I’d learnt to stick on a 
saddle by this time! ”’ 

He rose slowly to his feet and 
groaned. 

“T believe I’ve twisted my ankle,” 
he muttered, and hobbled slowly back 
to the road. He looked up it and 
down and all round, but there was no 
Pompey to be seen anywhere. Then 
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he swore, fervently, comprehensively. 
“There’s nothing for it, I suppose,” 
he said angrily, “‘ but to crawl back to 
Bailly’s and get him to lend me Jenny. 
But how I’m to do it with this game 
leg is another matter.” 

He looked about him and espied a 
long stick of mangrove, “The very 
thing,” he said, and picking it up 
began to hobble slowly back on the 
way by which he had just come. The 
ground was very soft and his ankle 
pained horribly, but he set his jaw 
and went on. He said things—unprint- 
able things—about Pompey. When 
he came to the spot where the road 
bifurcated—one branch leading past 
the coolie lines and up to Bailly Sahib’s 
front door, the other round the hill 
and up past the stables to the back of 
the house—he stopped for a moment, 
and leaning on his stick, hesitated as 
to which path he should take. The 
back road was very much longer, but, 
on the other hand, was very much 
better going. The road past the coolie 
lines was in a shocking condition ; but 
at last he decided for it, and plodded 
wearily on. As he came opposite the 
lines, he noticed that all the lights were 
out, and there was not a sound to be 
heard. 

“Good Heavens!” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ I wonder what time it is? Oh, 
Pompey, if I only had you here!” 

At last the bungalow came in sight, 
and the moon went down just as he 
reached the verandah. His first in- 
tention had been to arouse Bailly 
Sahib, borrow his mule Jenny, and 
return home that night, but he felt so 
tired, and his ankle ached so _per- 
sistently, that he decided he would 
sleep at Bailly Sahib’s and ride home 
the first thing in the morning. 

He went into the bathroom, had a 
good shower, stole into the spare bed- 
room, rummaged in a drawer and 
found an old suit of pyjamas, which he 
donned, and threw himself down on 
the bed, after first letting down the 
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screen and carefully tucking it in.. 
His head was hardly on the pillow 
before he fell into a sound sleep, and 
this in spite of the ankle, for he was 
worn out. 

Then suddenly he awoke, with strain- 
ing ears and every faculty alert. He 
lay still for a moment, scarcely breath- 
ing, with every nerve tense. What 
was that sound he had heard? Or 
had he really heard? Or was it a 
dream? Ah, no! No dream—a soft, 
stealthy creeping sound. His thoughts 
in an instant went back to the con- 
versation he had had with Bailly Sahib 
a few hours before. He thought of 
Ram Das and Mohammed, and sat up. 
Swiftly, silently he untucked his screen 
and slipped out of bed. He could be 
as noiseless as an Indian when he 
liked. On tiptoe he stole to the door 
which led from his room into Bailly 
Sahib’s. He heard the sound again—a 
stealthy sound—this time quite close 
to the bed where Bailly Sahib lay, 
sleeping serenely, utterly unconscious 
of the death, the cruel death, that 
crept nearer and nearer every moment. 

Then, like a tiger, Hindon Sahib 
sprang forward and grappled with a 
writhing, struggling, violent human 
thing. 

“ Bailly! Bailly! Wake up man, 
look out for yourself!’’ he shouted, 
for he realised desperately that there 
was more than one enemy to deal 
with. 

“Ay? What?” said Bailly Sahib, 
sleepily. 

Then there was the sound of a blow, 
and Bailly Sahib cried out— 

“My God, Hindon, he’s killed me!” 

Some one rushed to the mosquito 
door, flung it wide and raced out. 
Hindon Sahib heard all this as he 
writhed and rolled on the floor. The 
man he was dealing with was a giant 
in strength and slippery as an eel. In 
his right hand he held a knife which he 
vainly tried to use, but Hindon Sahib 
had an iron grip on his wrist, and 
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another on his throat. He set his 
teeth and put every atom of his 
strength into the grip on that hard, 
muscular throat. How long would it 
take to choke him? And that boy 
lying there on the bed dying! perhaps 
dead! Oh horrible! Horrible! Was 
it taking minutes—hours or years? 
For Hindon Sahib, time was not. And 
then—and then that writhing, twisting 
body grew suddenly limp and lay still. 

Hindon Sahib rose to his feet with a 
gasp, and staggering to the bed, felt 
under the pillow where he knew Bailly 


Sahib always kept a box of matches.’ 


Yes, a box was there. He hastily 
struck a match and with shaking fingers 
lit the lamp which stood on the table 
in a corner of the room. Taking it ia 
his hand, he crossed the room and put 
it on the chair which stood by the 
head of the bed. He was a brave man, 
but he hardly dared to look. The boy 
lay there—dead or dying, with a 
dreadful gash in his shoulder from 
which the blood was streaming. 
Hindon Sahib had never learned 
first aid, but he used his common sense. 
He got the sheets and tore them up and 
bound up the wound in the best way 
that he could; poured some whisky 
down the boy’s throat, and saw, with 
unutterable thankfulness, some show of 
life returning. When he felt it was 
safe to leave him, he went to the 
telephone and rang up the doctor, 
told him what had happened, and 
asked him to come out as soon as he 
could. The doctor said he would be 
there within the hour. He then rang 
up the magistrate and asked for con- 
stables to be sent out as soon as 
possible. That done, he returned, and 
had a look at the Indian on the floor. 
He bent over him—no, he was not 
dead, he was breathing faintly. Heran 
out to the stable and got the coil of 
rope which he had seen there earlier 
in the day; with this he securely 
bound the would-be murderer hand 
and foot. Just as he had finished, he 
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saw the eyelids quiver, and then the 
eyes opened. With a start, Hindon 
Sahib recognised him—it was Ram 
Das, Bailly Sahib’s cook. 

Hindon Sahib never forgot that 
night. It seemed endless. His fears 
that his friend would die before the 
doctor came; and the bleeding that 
he could not stop—do what he would— 
the aching and throbbing pain in his 
ankle—what a night it was! But the 
doctor came within the hour, and pro- 
nounced Bailly Sahib’s wound to be a 
serious one, but with care—great care 
'—he thought he would pull through. 

“* Half an inch lower down, Hindon,”’ 
he said, when they were out of the 
room for a few moments, “and he 
wouldn’t have had a chance! ”’ 

But Bailly Sahib did not die. Three 
months later Ram Das and Mahommed 
were tried at the Supreme Court, and 
each respectively got five years’ hard 
labour. One day when Bailly Sahib 


had sufficiently recovered from his 


wounds to talk with his friends, Hindon 
Sahib rode over on his old grey mule 
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to see him. After they had been 
chatting a while, he said: 

“That old beast, Pompey, is getting 
worse-tempered every day. My arm 
is tired lamming him, and apparently 
it has no eifect whatever. He has the 
paces of a camel, and a mouth as hard 
asiron. I think I'll see if the manager 
will change him for me.” 

-Bailly Sahib laughed faintly. 
take him,”’ he said. 

“You?” cried Hindon Sahib. 
“Why, man alive, what do you want 
him for? He'll kill you in a month ; 
he'll shake you to a jelly, and dislocate 
every bone in your body. And _ be- 
sides, he’s got a nasty trick of stum- 
bling. He’s shot me oif twice in the 
last fortnight; it’s taken some of the 
conceit out of me. I rather fancied I 
could ride. But why do you want 
him, Bailly ?” 

“Just a fancy, old chap. And as 
for that stumble of his, I should be the 
last man in the world to complain of 
that, for if it had not been for Pompey’s 
stumble, I should be a dead man now ! ’ 
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FRE’ BRITISH AVIARY 


BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 


NATURE has given us in the British 
Isles the noblest aviary in the world. 
We always pity the captives in prisons 
of wire—unspeakably miserable, unless 
they have been bred in confinement. 
There is no more melancholy spectacle 
than the caged eagle moping on his 
perch, or the skylark fluttering feebly 
on his sod of turf, and seeking in vain 
to console himself with a dirge in his 
cramped quarters on a ground floor. 
The owl seems to take matters more 
philosophically, because we only see 
him in the daytime, when it is his habit 
to blink and doze. But it is certain 
that no brain-worn philosopher has 
more restless nights, when in a state of 
nature he ought to be sailing softly 
over the stubbles, and foraging for 
himself among the field mice. We 
might multiply examples of the in- 
humanity of putting heredity in fetters. 
Science must of course have reasonable 
scope, and we have nothing to say 
against the ornithological department 
of the Zoological Gardens. But we can 
see no plausible reason for maintaining 
private aviaries for free-born British 
birds, or for the foreigners who come 
annually to ask us for hospitality. Some 
of the captives take more kindly to 
captivity than others; but the aviary 
is apt to degenerate into an asylum, 
where the patients are the victims of 
melancholia. There is something to be 
R* 


said for the country-bred cobbler or 
sempstress who keeps a lark or linnet 
for company, and to revive the old 
rural associations. But for any one 
with legs or leisure, the whole of our 
island is an aviary, from the Shetlands 
to Spitalfields and on to the South 
Downs. All the scenes, from the roosts 
and voes of the Northern Archipelago 
to the cab-ranks in the town, or the 
shipping wharves on the coasts, are 
animated with feathered life and 
resonant of song or _ bird-sounds. 
Wherever he takes his walks abroad, the 
lover of Nature need never want an 
object. Even in rambles about London 
and its suburbs there need be no 
lack of interest, as Mr. Hudson has 
demonstrated in a delightful book. 
Nowhere .are the birds so absolutely 
undisturbed ; the only risk they run 
is from the prowling cats, and, though 
these may stalk in the shrubberies of 
the squares, they dare not show among 
pedestrians on the pavement. So the 
sparrow, which is everywhere the type 
of ‘cheek,’ develops in London a. 
portentous amount of cool impudence, 
and, like Dickens’s family of cellar-bred 
fowls, shows duck-like indifference to 
the wheels and the horse-hoofs. So with 
the pigeons, tame as those of St. Mark, 
who, taking interminable leaseholds, 
increase and multiply under the por- 
ticos of St. Paul’s and the Museum, or 
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any other comfortable coign of vantage. 
There are still cawing rooks in a few 
places, and never in solitudes are the 
wood-pigeons so confiding as_ those 
under the safeguard of the keepers of 
the Parks. Not a few of our native 
songsters frequent the groves of Ken- 
sington, secure from the bird-nesting 
boys who can only look and long. The 
builder and the railway contractor have 


madewild work in the southern environs - 


—not many years ago a favourite camp- 
ing-ground of the gypsies. Then black- 
cap, white-throat, and willow-warbler 
skulked in the matted thickets, when 
the leaf-fall in the early frosts was 
thick as in Vallombrosa. But happily 
the nightingale, the sweetest singer of 
our foreign friends, seems to have no 
sort of objection to bricks and stucco. 
On the contrary, like some star of the 
stage, he loves an appreciative audience, 
and seldom serenades his mate with 
more fire than when within call of a 
cab-stand. The early clerk hurrying 
stationwards to catch the train sees the 
water-wagtail jauntily jerking his tail 
on the scrap of dewy lawn, and may 
hear the song of the thrush or the 
scream of the nervous blackbird, as 
he skirts the old-fashioned gardens of 
Dulwich or Sydenham, fragrant with 
their lime blossoms in the freshness of 
the morning: 

Take it all round, we may safely 
say that there is no country: for birds 
like Britain. It is true we miss the 
ostrich and the albatross, the parrot 
tribe, the humming birds, and those 
half-winged Australasian eccentricities 
that cannot travel, and pour cause. 
But it is the meeting-place of infinitely 
more migrants than any spot or centre 
of similar extent. Nor can we wonder, 
for, so long as they are totally indiiferent 
to climate, there are localities to suit 
every taste. There are the wild moors 
of the Highlands and West Ireland for 
the birds that love solitude and a free 
range. There are the downsand broad, 
breezy commons, sprinkled thickly with 
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gorse patches, for those that affect 
more cheery scenes. Sea-birds of all 
sorts swarm naturally to the land, with 
the endless creeks and sea-lochs that 
sheltered the galleys of the Northern 
rovers. It is girt with sheer cliffs and 
desolate sand-islands, which invite gulls 
and aquatic birds to settle in their 
countless myriads. It is intersected by 
rivers and brooks, alive with troutlets 
and minnows. Everywhere it is rich 
in cover and rich in food. The shores 
are strewn with shell-fish, the bushes 
are laden with berries ; and throughout 
the lowlands the farmer or gardener is 
industriously providing for their wants. 
Instinct has settled all the arrange- 
ments in prehistoric times. But sup- 
pose a song-bird of the present day, 
miraculously gifted with sound geo- 
graphical knowledge, deciding on his 
own summer plans. There could be 
scarcely room for hesitation. He would 
never dream of the great Continental 
forests, with little undergrowth save 
the rank beds of bracken or bilberry, 
or of torrid and treeless Spain, or of 
sun-scorched Italy, when all the good 
of the land of England lay before him. 
Thick copses everywhere, and matted 
hedgerows ; banks fragrant in the spring 
with the flowering broom or furze; 
swamp-surrounded pools, with the dense 
willow and alder-beds, and water for 
domestic purposes and the morning 
bath everywhere within easy reach. 
Nesting must always be a somewhat 
anxious business, but nowhere is so 
rare a choice of safe and eligible situa- 
tions. And on the whole, on these 
coasts, the perils from birds of prey are 
reduced pretty nearly to nothing worth 
consideration. 

If birds intercommunicate, as there 
can be small doubt that they do, how 
much must be told in this meeting-place 
of migrants! What endless topics for 
discussion at geographical gatherings 
between Arctic explorers and visitors 
from the far South! It is true that 
some come to nest, whereas others leave 
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for the nesting ; but the seasons cross 
and overlap. All have experienced 
more startling shiftings of scene than 
any fashionable amateur of globe- 
trotting travel in his steam yacht. The 
cuckoo, who has been wintering on 
the banks of the Zambesi, turns up 
tolerably punctually towards the middle 
of April to renew his monotonous note 
in our hedgerows. Travelling, as it is 
presumed, chiefly by land, he does not 
waste time on the passage. Like many 
idle folk, he has always an air of intense 
preoccupation, as if time were far too 
precious to be wasted. The swallow, 
that yesterday was hunting flies under 
the date-palms of the Soudan, travelling 
more swiftly, yet without sextant or 
compass, shoots straight as an arrow 
to the old nest under the eaves of the 
Kentish homestead, to skim the horse- 
pond among the season’s ducklings and 
resume his pursuit of English ento- 
mology. When some are coming, 
others are going. There are the hardy 
birds that prefer to breed in the safety 
and abundance of the Siberian tundras. 
The first heats of the brief but blazing 
summer have thawed the snows that 
buried the ripe fruits of last autumn. 
Mosquitoes are “in,” and in in clouds 
for those that prefer animal to veget- 
able diet. That northern trip is under- 
taken for the nesting, which is quickly 
and safely despatched. The Samoyedes, 
who take life seriously, are not addicted 
to nest-harrying. So soon as the nest- 
ing is over, the birds hurry back with 
their broods, and small blame to them. 
There winter treads hard on the heels 
of the summer, and is ever apt to take 


time by the forelock. Then comes the. 


whirling flights in moonlight, in storm, 
and in darkness, dashing themselves 
like bewildered moths against the lights 
of Heligoland, in scenes described so 
picturesquely by Seebohm and Cornish. 
Indiiferent as they may be to gales and 
cold, they must be glad to find them- 
selves again in more hospitable regions. 
We dare to say they regard with semi- 
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barbarous contempt thesensuouswinter 
denizens of sultry latitudes. But we 
always fancy we recognise a note of 
jubilation in the cry of the skeins of 
wild geese as they come streaming south 
from Labrador or Rupert’s Land; 
as we are sure there is a shout of 
triumph in the trumpeting of the swans 
when they stoop to moorings in some 
land-locked Scottish estuary, before 
taking flight for their feeding-grounds 
in the lochs of the uplands. 

The birds in the aviary group them- 
selves in localities, according to their 
habits and: idiosyncrasies. - There are 
the marauding freebooters that range 
over wastes and solitudes and naturally 
shun the presence of man, since every- 
where they are put to the ban, shot 
down and gibbeted. There are birds 
of ill-omen, whose sinister cry is sup- 
posed to predict death or misfortune. 
There are birds doomed to ill-luck and 
fatal misapprehension, like the kestrel, 
the owl, and the harmless nightjar, 
that suifer for similarity of dress or 
flight, or for the imputed crimes of 
mischievous neighbours. So there are 
birds who have been hatched out under 
a happy star, and safe beneath the egis 
of song, sentiment, and tradition, pre- 
sume upon the liberties they may take 
with mankind. What boy ever robs 
a swallow’s nest? We have known 
the martins breed year after year in 
the porch of a cottage, where the in- 
mates had to stoop to avoid harming 
the nest. The robin enjoys almost 
equal immunity, and, as Mrs. Gamp 
would have said, well he knows it. 
Never did kindly action bear more 
permanent fruit than that of the robins 
that paid the last offices to the babes 
in the wood. And the tiny wren, 
wedded to the robin in the romance of 
nursery ministrelsy, is just as secure. 


Robinets and jerny wrens 
Are God Almighty’s cocks and hens, 


says the old country rhyme, and many 
a living schoolboy has laid it to heart 
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who is sadly forgetful of his hymns. in the woods, that he did not come 


The robin is almost as omnipresent as hopping, with head over his shoulder, 


BURGLARS AND THIEVES’’ 


the sparrow, though he shows singly or to claim his share of the crumbs; and 
by pairs and never in flocks. We have when you begin ministering to the 
seldom sat down to an al-frescoluncheon destitute in winter frosts it is the robin, 
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plump and red-breasted as a beadle, 
who puts himself forward as a sort of 
master of the ceremonies to see to the 
other birds when he is satisfied himself. 

As for the feathered freebooters, they 
may be classified like human bipeds. 
There are the daring rievers of the 
wastes—the eagles and the falcon tribes 
—ever ready, like the old border riders, 
to lift anything that is not too hot or 
too heavy. There are the great robber 
gulls, who blackmail their feebler neigh- 
bours and gorge themselves through 
the livelong day on the spoils of more 
persevering fishers. Literally, they 
never stoop to a plunge on their own 
account, so long as there are smaller 
gulls to be plundered. For there be 
water thieves as well as land thieves, 
and among the latter the hooded and 
carrion crows play the parts of the 
sneaking footpad. They will kill on 
occasion, like the raven, when oppor- 
tunity offers, and are ever ready to 
hasten the end of a moribund. Then 
there are the burglars and thieves, the 
magpies and the jackdaws, who, though 
they may be tempted on occasion to 
chicken-murder, are seldom guilty of 
anything worse than petty larceny. 
The magpie, as we know, is an inveterate 
pilferer, but, except when demoralised 
by education and association with man, 
he seldom steals what he cannot turn 
to use. We are aware that that may 
be disputed, but we must remember his 
peculiar architectural genius. He 
builds on an extravagant scale, with all 
manner of materials—by the way, he is 
the only one of the bigger birds who 
troubles to roof himself in—and he 
sticks to a permanent residence, which 
he is always altering or enlarging. The 
débris after demolition of a magpie’s nest 
is miscellanccus as the contents of an 
eagle’s lard<r. The jackdaw, being far 
more familiar in his habits, is a more 
audacious and obnoxious  purloiner. 
But the daw, unlike the pie, is a con- 
firmed kleptomaniac. The counsel 
who defended his delinquencies at 
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the bar would have no difficulty in 
showing that he stole from sheer 
cussedness. He has a fancy for the 
jewels that glitter, but he steals to hide 
them away. He has no persojial use for 
the tea-spoons which he collects, like 
the connoisseurs who fill cabinets with 
coins, only to neglect them. 

And the jackdaw, and notably that 
historical jackdaw who was excom- 
municated with book, bell, and candle 
by the Bishop of Rheims, reminds us 
of his rather discreditable association 
with the Church. Birds, as we said, 
group themselves by associations as 
well as localities, and a notable and 
picturesque group is that of the ecclesi- 
astical birds. Of these, the jackdaw is 
most inseparably connected with the 
cathedral. Think of any venerable 
Gothic edifice abroad, from Cologne to 
St. Stephen’s, from Laon to Toledo, and 
among the most abiding of the impres- 
sions are the clamorous daws, who have 
nested from time immemorial in the 
towers and looked down cynically upon 
the clergy from their perches on the 
pinnacles. Always ready to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances, they make 
themscives as happy at Antwerp, where 
encroaching houses or hovels run up to 
the very buttresses, as in any half- 
deserted city of the dead. But where 
they are to be seen in the height of their 
glory is in the semi-rural English 
Cathedral Close. Among all the con- 
vulsions and innovations of our Church, 
the birds who frequent the cloistered 
precincts are the veritable perpetuators 
of traditions of the past. They have 
looked down indiiferently on Papist 
and Puritan, on pilgrim and iconoclast, 
always true to the old Conservative 
ideas of the days of a Becket, Lanfranc, 
or St. Augustine. It is a_ strange 
coincidence that their gait and dress 
should be eminently sympathetic with . 
their surroundings. They have never 
gone in for Ritualism or vestments ; 
they stick to the simplicity of the 
Primitive Church. All are attired in 
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sober black, like the rooks, who, as they 
sit swinging on the topmost branches 
in a breeze, remind you of grave dig- 
nitaries in the stalls, nodding over the 
choral service and the sermon. The 
consciences of the rooks can be by no 
means clear of oifence ; as for the more 
mercurial jackdaws, they are thieves 
by habit and repute; and, regarding 
both rook and daw in a moral aspect, 
we are reminded of the days when all 
of disreputable characters 
sought sanctuary in the Cathedral pre- 
cincts. But, picturesquely, they fall 
in as harmoniously with the grey 
solemnity of the sublime old pile as 
if they were outlined against a moonlit 
sky in the leafless boughs of some 
winter landscape by Corot. 

Then there are the birds that speci- 
ally affect the village church. These 
are grey churches, low but massive, 
built seemingly for all eternity, which 
chime in with the quiet and scantily 
peopled solitudes around them. Thither 
owls belonging to the most ancient 


families in England may have flitted 
when the Saxons were giving place to 


the Normans. As feudal fortalices 
have been replaced by Tudor manor- 
houses, these owls may have shifted 
their quarters in Plantagenet times. 
They are settled now in the lofts above 
the bells, and below the stone slabs 
encrusted with lichens and stone-crop. 
There they doze and blink and snore 
through the day, among unobtrusive 
bats hung peaceably up by the hind 
claws and tapestries of immemorial 
cobwebs, tenanted by bloated spiders. 
Towards nightfall they sail out into the 
deepening shadows, gliding ghost-like 
over the graves into the fields and closes 
around the rickyards of the homestead. 
No doubt the silence of their flight on 
pinions of velvet has associated them 
with superstitions and the world of 
shadows. They are sombre of aspect 
and solemn of gait, nevertheless the 
poet never made a greater mistake than 
when he sang of the moping and 
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melancholy owl. Of course the owl 
mopes like other slumberous mortals 
when the poet was most likely to see 
him. But if we may venture on a bull, 
we should like to ask the defunct mice 
their deliberate opinion of him. When 
oif duty and chuckling over the success 
of a good night’s sport his wild and 
rather weird-like shrieks of laughter 
echo far and wide over hill and dale. 
You may not fall into his peculiar vein, 
but it is clear he is enjoying himself 
thoroughly in his own fashion. We say 
again, Ask the mice. With ears alert 
for the faintest sound, with the luminous 
eyes casting searchlight through the 
darkness, he is down upon mousie like 
a hammer at the slightest tremor of 
the grass or stubble. Peaceable if you 
only leave him alone, we do not envy 
the creeping boy who intrudes on his 
gloomy privacy. He will see the black- 
ness of the loft illuminated by the 
yellow flashes of angry eyes; he will 
hear a hissing and spitting and gnashing 
of sharp beaks, and, should he still try 
to make prize of the nestlings, he will 
need no little sticking-plaster for the 
bleeding fingers. Then there are the 
starlings, whose subdued brilliancy of 
plumage seldom receives the admira- 
tion it deserves. They are very gre- 
garious, very omnivorous, and seldom 
at any season of the year are they to be 
found far from the chimneys where they 
have settled. Nor must we forget the 
great black swifts—no swallows, though 
so closely resembling swallows—now 
circling at dizzy heights above the 
steeple, now skimming and dipping in 
the nearest pool, in fleet pursuit of the 
flies that rise and fall with the tempera- 
ture. 

It is a far cry from South Downs or 
Midlands to Applecross or Lochaber. 
You leave the scenes of immemorial 
civilisation, where birds and men have 
for long been on a tolerably familiar 
footing, for moors and mountains that 
can never be reclaimed. Once they 
were the secure retreats of predatory 
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savages; now they are given over to have emigrated. But the birds are 
deer and grouse, and guarded, so far as__ true to their old predatory habits, and, 


‘“ THEY ARE SETTLED BELOW THE STONE SLABS ENCRUSTED WITH LICHENS 
AND STONE-CROP ” 


is possible, from intrusion. The men so long as they are not stalked or pur- 
have become law-abiding or else they sued, may perpetuate their breeds in 
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inaccessible fastnesses. Not long ago it 
seemed that the eagle would disappear 
like the bustard. Now under the prc- 
tection of keepers, reluctantly obeying 
orders, he begins to raise his head again, 
and ranges far and wide in his foraging. 
Picturesque object as he is, he is no 
favourite with the sheep farmers. Many 


a lamb, more or less weakly, is borne- 


oif in his talons. But in reality now 
he does but little harm, thanks to the 
multiplication of the Alpine hares. The 
more of these he kills the better, for 
nothing seems to keep down their 
numbers. Of course he takes some 
toll of the red grouse and ptarmigan, 
though even the “eagle eye”’ is baffled 
by the latter bird, so closely does the 
pencilled plumage shade into the lichens 
on the rocks. But the eagle, when 


sharp-set—and he gorges like any rattle- 
snake—is far from fastidious. The king 
of the birdsis thechief of the scavengers. 
On the deer, cr the drowned sheep, or 
the pony “‘smoored in the moss”’ he will 


gorge himself torepletion. Itis curious 
to mark the course of the proceccings 
at one of these al-fresco Highland 
banquets. Eagles are rare, ravens are 
not very common, but hooded crows 
and carrion crows, with scent even 
keener than their sight, are swarming 
and scouting. One of them sees or 
smells the moribund or the carrion, and 
would gladly keep his good thing to 
himself, but that is impossible. Many 
a pair of watchful eyes is marking his 
every movement. In a few minutes 
the dinner-table is inconveniently 
crowded. Next the slow flutter of 
heavier wings gives warning to the 
crows to make room for the ravens. 
Soonall are busily at work again, carving 
away with beak and forked claws, when 
there is a mighty rushing sound in the 
air and a sudden darkening of the sun- 
light. As the eagle drops the others 
scatter, to form up in a circle at respect- 
ful distance, where they wait the good 
pleasure of His Majesty till, perhaps, 
impatience gets the better of fear. 
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These ravens, living in pairs, and loving 
to keep an ample range of hunting- 
grounds to themselves, cling to local- 
ities like the rooks, and stick to their 
habitations like the starlings. They 
seldom rebuild till the house tumbles 
to pieces, and are looking after repairs 
even in the winter. And as the raven 
remincs one of a sexton or undertaker, 
50 those hooded crows, with their sinister 
masks of grey feathers, are the very 
antitypes of the ruthless highwaymen 
who used to infest the heaths of Bag- 
shot or Hounslow. 

If the hills and morasses had no 
tenants but these, the gloom ‘of the 
grandeur would be more than depressing. 
The crows and ravens associate then.- 
selves naturally with sin and death, 
but. they only croak a melancholy in 
memoriam amid a joyous chorus of life 
and gaiety. The grouse is par excellence 
the bird of the heather, and we know 
nothing in Nature more cheery than his 
cry when, rising from the dew spangles 
on the blooming heather, he stretches 
his pinions fer the morning flight. 
Nothing is prettier than to see his 
matronly mate leading out the young 
family that has just chipped the shells 
to the strip of heathery turf on the brink 


_of the burn, where the brood of the wild 


duck is bobbing in the stream. We 
may well take patriotic pride in the red 
grouse, for he is perhaps the only bird 
which is an absolute speciality of our 
islands. He is to be found here and 
nowhere else, though more or less 
plausible imitations, far less satisfactory 
for sporting purposes, are widely dis- 
tributed. And wherever the red grouse 
is to be found, there you may surely 
look for the ring ousel. He comes in 
April, often in great flocks, and he goes 
early, for, though a bird of the moors, 
he is decidedly delicate. But through 
spring and far into the summer you hear 
his sweet if somewhat monotonous song; 
and in the family of the thrushes there 
is no mistaking him, for, like the war- 
like Turk, he bears the white badge of 
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a crescent on his swarthy bosom. He 
always resents intrusion on his haunts, 
and sometimes expresses it like the 
running down of the works of an 
alarum clock. We say nothing of the 
osprey, also a migrant with a power of 
pinion like that of the albatross, because 
unfortunately he becomes extremely 
rare. With all our admiration of 
Frederick St. John, we have never for- 
given him for ambushing these fast- 
vanishing fishing eagles at their breed- 
ing obelisks on the lone lakelets of 
Sutherland. Nor of the peregrine, the 
noblest and most graceful of the falcons, 
because now for the most part he is 
to be sought rather on the coast cliifs 
than in the moorlands of the interior. 

The birds of the mosses, the commons 
and the waters link the wastes of the 
north to the extreme lowlands. The 
plovers are a much-persecuted tribe, 
though happily they know pretty well 
how to take care of themselves. Nothing 
is more charming than a flight of golden 
plover on the hills, circling scimitar-like 
with flashing blade between the purple 
heather and the blaze of the sunshine. 
Like the gulls, they often fall victims 
to the amiable weakness which makes 
them stoop with plaintive screams of 
lamentation over the body of a fallen 
friend. The epicure is much in love 
with them, and pour cause; but the 
attachment is more fatal to their 
cousins the lapwings, who are far from 
being such good eating. Plovers’ eggs 
may be an overrated as they are an 
unwholesome delicacy, but since they 
came into fashion the hunt for them has 
been incessant. Consequently, the 
colonies have been broken up in which 
the birds used to breed like the black- 
headed gulls; their loss has been our 
gain. For now the birds have scattered 
over the fallows everywhere, and the 
egg-taking is a harder and less lucrative 
calling. So much the worse for the 
black-headed gulls, and the rooks, for 
“ plovers’ eggs ’’ must be sent to market 
on any terms. The lapwing is versed 
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in all manner of wiles, and, although 
taking nd precaution to conceal her 
eggs, she is the most accomplished of 
feathered actors. As she flutters away 
with an apparently broken wing, you 
fancy each minute you can drop your 
hand on her. Moreover, she is the 
most fussy of all fowls,and her clamorous 
attentions are irritating, even when you 
have no particular desire to elude 
observation. Sheis the most effective of 
watchers in warning cif night poachers, 
and to this day the shepherds on the 
southern Scottish moorlands never spare 
her nest or consider her feelings in their 
revenge for her betrayal of the per- 
secuted hill folk. The curlew (Scotticé, 
whaup), shyer in its habits, is another 
bird whose plaintive whistle chimes 
in with the sad loneliness of the moors. 
A southerly congener—though no kins- 
man—haunting the breezy commons 
and the skirts of the scattering fir 
woods, is the nightjar. Called in- 
diiferently the fern owl, the churn owl, 
or the goatsucker, with his plurality of 
aliases, he is the victim of suspicion, 
superstition, and deceptive appearances, 
Coming in May and going in September, 
he is never to be seen abroad before 
nightfall. The most harmless of 
feathered creatures, he has a somewhat 
truculent look; the keepers used re- 
morsefully to shoot him down with the 
hawks and the owls. In reality, he 
hawks nothing but moths and winged 
beetles, but though the rustics may 
have ceased to believe in his goat- 
milking, they still consider him spectral 
and uncanny. 

In our wanderings along the lowland 
streams we come everywhere on the 
lively dipper, who builds in the hollows 
of the bank or the clefts of some mossy 
rock. The dipper loves to dip and skim 
on sparkling and flashing water, whereas 
the brilliant kingfisher is as often to be 
found on the sluggish streamlet in the 
shadows of overhanging trees, where 
his gay colours, where by chance they 
catch the sunbeams, lend a lustre to the 
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pervading gloom. But for romantic 
and adventurous bird-nesting in the 
season, give us the dark pools and the 
solitary swamps in neglected woods, 
where sedges flourishing in rank luxuri- 
ance mingle with the alder-beds or 
interlace with the matted undergrowth 
of untrodden copses. Vociferous they 
may be in the morning and at eve, but 
at noonday is the oppression of a 
brooding stillness, broken only by the 
croak of the frog, or at rarer intervals 
by the indescribable cry of the water- 
rail. There those water-rails have built 
their exceedingly damp homes on piles, 
like the amphibious burghers of 
Amsterdam. The nest is surrounded by 
weeded moat and treacherous reed- 
bank, for if you trust your foot off the 
projecting bough or the tuft of rushes 
promising tolerable safety, you are 
submerged as if you had taken an alli- 
gator for a cedar log in the horrors of 
the DismalSwamp. And tiny birdlings 
have taken advantage of the sanctuary ; 
the willow wrens and the reed birds 
of many species are swarming in the 
dwarf copses and among the sedges, 
with blackbirds, thrushes, and even 
nightingales, for all these birds delight 
in the water. 

From that damp-laden atmosphere, 
with the clouds of hard-biting midges 
and the slimy crawling things somewhat 
kept down by the birds, it is pleasant to 
struggle on to solid ground again and 
to emerge in the open woods. We have 
already alluded to some of their more 
formidable tenants—the hawks, the 
crows, and the magpies. Perhaps peril 
from these is partly the reason that the 
great woods are rather shunned by the 
smaller singing birds, at least in country 
where they can find cover in luxuriant 
hedgerows. But there are the wood- 
peckers tapping industriously into the 
dusk, like so many busy carpenters 
working hard over-time ; and there are 
the titmice, who seem to have found the 
secret of perpetual motion, swinging 
themselves from twig to twig by beak 
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and prehensile claw. Next to the 
acclimated cock pheasant, the brightest 
ornament of our woods is the jay. But 
while the pheasant struts in airy con- 
fidence, the jay with good reason is the 
incarnation of shyness. No keeper can 
miss a chance of a shot at him. But 
though often shot at, he often escapes, 
for he has a subtle habit of skimming 
through the undergrowth, and it is 
but seldom you see his plumage glinting 
in the sun. As for the wood-pigeons, 
they have been greatly multiplying of 
late, to the farmers’ sorrow, and every- 
where you may hear the soft melancholy 
of their cooing, always abruptly broken 
oif. A greater contrast to the shrill 
scream of the jay—which Tennyson 
calls its sudden laughter—can scarcely 
be imagined. 

It is still fresher in the open fields, 
where you hear the partridges calling. 
But as the cuckoo is the vagrant haunt- 
ing the hedgerows, the birds we always 
specially associate with English fields 
are the lark and the landrail. Both are 
migrants, although many of the former 
stay with us all the year round. The 
lark is dear to the poets; both are 
favourites of the gourmet. The lark, next 
to the nightingale and the black-cap, 
is the sweetest of singers, and though, 
in the words of Christopher North, we 
should be sorry to set such delightful 
songsters by the ears, not a few of us 
would incline to give the lark the pre- 
ference. It is a question between 
Italian and native music; between the 
English ballad and the roulades of the 
opera. But when the lark soars aloft, 
the landrail skulks, and his voice is 
more aggressively discordant than that 
of the jay. His name of corn-crake 
hits it off to a nicety. Happily for 
himself, he is thoroughly pleased with 
it. He never loses an hour in letting 
you know of his advent, and thence- 
forward he is always rasping out his 
discordant solos in crescente, from the 
meadow hay and the shooting wheat- 
lands. But though he parades what he 
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seems to consider a song, he modestly Yet his self-confidence on occasions 
conceals his person; it is not easy to surpasses that of the pampered cock 


‘“ TAPPING LIKE BUSY CARPENTERS WORKING HARD OVER-TIME”’ 


put him up at all; it is next to im- pheasant, and St. John says he has seen 
possible to flush him a second time. him standing up within a few yards 
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screeching his matins from between 

the fore legs of the ruminating cow. 
As the lark and the rail associate 

themselves with the fields, so we always 


connect the linnet and the wheatear 


with the fresher freedom of the Downs. 
Yet the larks, of course, are there in 
plenty, especially when mustering for 
the autumn flitting. But the linnets, 
with their congeners and the families 
of the finches, swarm in these fragrant 
thickets of the golden gorse, and the 
linnets keep it up in the terrestrial choir, 
while the larks are chanting litanies 
half-way towards the seraphim. The 
incense of that solemn yet cheery service 
is the fragrance of the wild thyme and 
of the gorse. As for the wheatears, 
they are among the first of the arrivals 
from foreign shores, and are ever 
welcome to the poulterers and their 
purveyors, though somehow they are 
less in favour than of yore. Their 
objection to rain sends them hurrying 
to shelter, making them an easy prey to 
simple turf traps and hair nooses. There 
are so many of them at certain seasons 
that the victims can easily be spared, 
and their flitting forms and conspicuous 
white rumps give a gay touch of life to 
the sobriety of the shadowy roll of the 
South Downs. 

Finally, we may glance at the sea- 
birds that skirt our shores. The Shet- 
lands and Orkneys swarm with ducks of 
all species, but, speaking broadly, no 
one dreams of going thither, though 
ornithologists might well be tempted by 
such books as ‘‘ The Home of a Natura- 
list.”’. Sono one but an enthusiast would 
risk the voyage with sails to St. Kilda, 
the home of the very odoriferous fulmar, 
and a favourite resort of the black- 
headed gulls, who must modify their 
habits there to find packing room. 
That bird-story has been told by two 
brothers who hazarded their necks on 
the cliffs in feats so audacious as to 
have seemed incredible had they not 
prudently taken a camera for voucher. 
The Bass and the Rock of Ailsa are the 
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grand breeding-places of the gannet 
or solan goose; and each shelf on the 
sheer cliifs along either coast is over- 
crowded to suifocation with razorbills 
and guillemots. Nothing can be more 
interesting or entrancing than on a 
sunny day, when the air is clear and the 
sky is cloudless, to sit anywhere on the 
wind-shorn turf, from the Moray Firth 
to the Dunbuy of Slains, and on to the 
cliffs of Flamborovgh, to watch the 
silvery feathered drift seaward and 
landward, to see the incessant bustle 
of fluttering wings over the eggs or the 
nurslings, and hear the wild clamour as 
the fishing goes forward over some 
herring shoal, with free-booters for ever 
on the look-out to swoop upon the 
honest fisherfolk. As for  seabird- 
nesting extraordinary, it is to be found 
in perfection on the Ferne Isles, where 
the birds from time immemorial have 
enjoyed greater immunity than the 
sainted Cuthbert and his companions, 
who set up their Ebenezers there when 
those surf-beaten shores were infested 
by Dane and Northman. There are 
men who make profit of the eggs, it is 
true, but still the birds recognise that 
they have tolerable treatment. The 
islands are under the guardianship of 
the storms and the shoals, there are 
not a few on which it is difficult to land 
at any time, and there are stacks 
of rocks, like the Pinnacles, which 
are inaccessible without appliances. 
Diiferent species seem to appreciate 
different islands, and when a _ boat 
appears bearing down on their solitudes 
the air is darkened by the clamorous 
crowds, and you are deafened by fierce 
screams and the beating of the pinions. 
Stand off and give them brief space to 
settle down again, and the sands are 
suddenly carpeted with white and 
black, while the rock faces seem to be 
festooned with clinging draperies. The 
flocks of terns or sea-swallows show 
snow white over the green of the surges 
as they go circling round the black rocks 
like ptarmigan round the mountain 
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peaks or pigeons round their dovecots ; 
as for the guillemots, and notably the 
puffins, sitting or standing in solemn 
rows over their eggs, they look, as Sir 
George Dasent described them at the 
Faroes, like so many respectable family 
butlers in sober black with spotless 
shirt-fronts. After that it would be a 
bathos to come down to the waders— 
the oyster-catchers, the plovers, the 
petrels, and the sandpiper—who somc- 
how contrive, by searching among drift- 
waifs and strays, to pick up a decent 
though precarious living between low- 
water mark and the bent grass on the 
sandhills. 

We hardly know at what season the 
aviary is most interesting. In spring 
there is all the bustle of a constant 
succession of arrivals, scarcely waiting 
to draw breath or take repose before 
breaking into a joyous concert of melody. 
Then comes the season of serenades 
apart, when, lightly turning to thoughts 
of love, they go in for the rivalry of 
serious flirtation. In early summer, 
long mated, they have settled down to 
family cares; the ladies are engrossed 
with their family concerns, but their 
husbands, although they are charged 
with the commissariat, are still singing 
cheerily in intervals of leisure. With the 
heat of the sultry summer the songs are 
hushed through the day, when, with 
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the droning of the bees among the 


wild flowers and the tree blossoms, 
the listless languor of depression seems 
to fall upon everything and every- 
body. But with the first faint streaks 
of dawn on the dewy grass, the worms 
and night-beetles must look out for 
themselves, and the copses and shrub- 
beries are still vocal. Then with the 
cool of eve, after the long-drawn 
semi-siesta, everything awakens to life 
again; the nightingale tunes up for 
the night, with all the tiny warblers 
among the sedges round the pools 
and the brooks, when the nightjar 
comes flitting from under the fir 
shadows, and the night owl breaks out 
in whooping and howling. You only 
realise the myriads of the birds that 
have been bred in the aviary when the 
last of the latest broods have been 
hatched, when the wood carpets and 
hedgerows are richly laden with ripe 
fruits and ruddy berries, and when the 
migrants, marshalling themselves in 
ill-disciplined battalions, begin to be- 
think themselves of departure to more 
genial climes. What becomes of the 
great majority isa mystery. It is only 
certain that death must be busy during 
their southward flights and through 
the severity of our winter, for relatively 
few survive to greet the advent of 
another spring. 
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GAMMLE NORGE 


(A RETROSPECT) 


BY LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA 


THE London season was raging. The 
hot sun poured his rays on the parched 
streets; the wind, that still could sharply 
nip, whirled the dust into choking 
columns, setting the dirty pieces of 
paper, straw, and what not dancing 
madly. 

Trappy strips of carpet streamed 
down doorsteps into the gutter as the 
evening wore on, the long vistas of the 
very plain streets were broken here and 
there by gaily striped awnings, fumes 
of sumptuous and impending feasts 
rising from the areas polluted the 
summer air, causing the hungry beggar 
to curse aloud, the miserable woman 
with the starving babe at her poor 
breast to wonder where God. was, why 
such things should be, why she and her 
“biby should be starving within a 
few feet of such plenty. The mews 
children played in the gutters, however, 
and were happy, rolling joyfully in the 
straw that was spread before houses 
in some of the streets and squares 
where Dives or his kin lay a-dying, or 
his wife and her sisters were bringing 
their offspring into this strange world. 
The erstwhile fresh season finery of the 
girl ball-goers was becoming a little 
dashed, frocks were becoming known. 
Miss Golightly’s cherry red, Miss Pop- 
kin’s dafiodil yellow, and, oh dear me, 


Miss Lightfoot’s blue and spangles! 
The chaperons, for there were chaperons 
in those days, knew and hated them all. 

The ballrooms were crowded, the 
serried phalanx of maidens growing 
denser and more serried, the dancing 
men with their appraising glances more 
and more on the defensive. 

And in the middle of it all came to 
one unit an invitation to go and fish 
for salmon in Norway. 

Bliss! Freedom! Fresh air! Na- 
ture! The unit knew her London 
season ; it was neither her first, nor yet 
her second, be it whispered. No more 
hot rooms, no more weary walks in 
the hateful, starey Park, no more 
hours spent on crowded staircases, no 
more waiting on the pleasure of the 
insolent dancing man for that year ! 

A hurried packing of clothes, a jeer 
at the draggled chiffons and muslins 
and flowery hats, as the short tweed 
skirts, neat flannel shirts, and heavy 
boots are stufied into a small box by a 
sniffing maid. 

The rug roll with its warm ulster and 
waterproof strapped, the sketching-bag 
overhauled—the joy of it all to our unit, 
who was made like that. She loved 
hills and sea, and lovely things, and she 


. did not love London. 


Then a cheery meeting at King’s 
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Cross, the rush through the green 
country to Hull, the embarkation on 
the Wilson liner, the tang of the North 
Sea as the Domenica dipped her nose 
among the rollers. 

To cross the North Sea the traveller 
must be prepared to encounter either 
fog, half or a whole gale of wind. The 
Domenica and her sisters can roll under 
the latter circumstances as though 
they would roll their funnels under. 
Hideous are the sights, loathly are the 
sounds on that fell voyage, but all 
things come to an end, “ Rien ne va 
plus,” groaned a yellow-faced man 
clinging to the rail, the wind falling, 
and Norway, old Norway was there, 
rising like Aphrodite from the waste of 
tossing, foam-crowned waters, the sun 
shining in a clear blue-green sky, the 
freshness of the air sending the blood 
tingling through the veins. 

In the days that are past the carriole 
figured largely as a means of travelling 
in Norway, and there was much charm 
init. Thegame little pony was capable 
of doing his forty miles out and forty 
miles home again with but a few hours’ 
rest, and meagre food indeed when 
compared with the fare of our overfed, 
pampered beasts that the overfed, pam- 
pered coachman styles his ‘“‘’osses.”’ 

The roads were excellent if. very 
narrow, but the Norwegian carriole 
driver is as happy with one wheel in the 
ditch and the other in the air as under 
normal conditions. 

The wisdom of the pony is 
phenomenal ; he knows unsound ground 
by instinct, and even when ridden on 
the fjeld never makes a mistake pro- 
vided his wise little head is left alone. 
A touch of the whip is almost unknown 
to him except when the stranger drives 
him, and he resents it very much in- 
deed. The roads in some parts lead 
through glorious scenery. A good deal 
of carriole travelling takes place at 
night. The peace and gloom of the fir 
forests, the aromatic smell of the fir 
needles thrcwn off at night after baking 
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in the hot sun during the day, are most 
restful and delicious. Capercailzie 
stalk across the roads, calm and col- 
lected redwings sing divinely sweet 
songs to the white night, for there is no 
darkness of night in Norway in summer 
within certain latitudes. 

Great eagle owls occasionally appear 
sitting solemnly on the rocks, where 
they have made their homes. The 
roaring of the rapids on the river far 
below the road is like the sound of 
muffled music. 

In the green depths of the forest 
little cows roam, and the tinkle of their 
bells adds another quiet note of peace. 

Then to emerge from the forest. A 
wild and desolate scene comes upon you 
like a shock. The field spreads away . 
in shapeless masses, the remains of the 
winter snow in the hollows sometimes 
filling the ditches at the side of the 
roads when the latter travel over high 
ground. The colouring is harsh, the 
air is nipping and rarefied, windless and 
still. The great hills loom large in 
clumsy forms against the pale heavens ; 
the forms so clumsy, you do not realise 
their height. They are still flushed 
from the ardent touch of the sun that 
has sunk behind them for an hour or 
two before rising again. Heavy purple 
shadows steal up from their base, tiny 
rosy clouds float in the aquamarine of 
the sky. The hoarse roar of the rapids 
fades into a gentle murmur as the river 
widens, and this gives place to a silence 
that is immense, and only broken by 
the splash of the great salmon in the 
quiet pools. 

A drowsiness, not of sleep, but of 
intense calm and restfulness, steals over 
the senses as we travel on and on, 
lulled and steeped in the strange beauty 
and silence, our small carriage making 
but little noise on the sandy road, the 
beat of the pony’s hoofs, innocent of 
shoes, almost inaudible. Suddenly the 
pony cocks his ears, and rouses the 
driver and the echoes by his shrill 
neighing. The rcad makes a sharp 
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turn and the pony stops dead short, 
for there is the little rest house for 
which we have been making, and where 
we are to spend the remaining hours of 
the night. 

In the days, alas, of the long ago, 
salmon fishing in Norway was a possible 
and blissful alternative to the fisher- 
man who was crowded out of his native 
land and her rivers and streams by 
greedy dukes and duchesses, million- 
aires, and rapacious agents, the rents 
asked for even inferior fishings rising 
yearly by leaps and bounds. 

The fishing-rods of the humble and 
less pecunious were therefore carefully 
oiled, overhauled, fondled, and returned 
to their cases and dim abiding-places 
with the accompaniment of many a 
heavy sigh, as the fishing seasons came 
round. 

In the meantime, however, one of the 
thrusting, restless legion, hungry for 
sport, who roam the world in search of 
it, had discovered in Norway a paradise 
for the salmon fisher. 


But despite the most jealous care, 
the paradise, the pearl of price, was 


discovered by others. Consequently 
a crowd, but a choice crowd, made 
their way to ‘“‘ Norroway o’er the 
faim’’ year by year and spent de- 
lectable months in what they called a 
land of the blest. 

The grand rivers teemed with fish, 
and to fight a big Norway salmon 
fresh up from the sea, the sea lice still 
clinging to him and spotting his pure 
silver, is to know joy immeasurable and 
undefiled. 

The Norwegian boatmen, as yet un- 
spoiled, were splendid specimens of their 
historic race. Were not our fish gafied 
by Canute and Sweyn, and Olaf and 
Johannis, of the tawny beards and sea- 
blue eyes, massive in form, silent and 
ominous, as they rowed our boats 
against the heavy stream with powerful, 
noiseless sweép of the long oars, or held 
her head straight as we tore at breath- 
less speed down the foaming rapids ? 
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Worthy sons of the vikings of old, 
any one of them might have been the 
hero of asaga. They loved us too, and 
tears stood in their kind blue eyes as 
they witnessed our departure, our 
fingers tingling from the grip of their 
strong hands. We loved them also, and 
we were glad to think that we had 
brought a little comfort into their lives 
through the long winter ahead of them. 
They do not dislike or dread their 
winters, by the way, and it is the time 
for a good deal of social intercourse, 
and sleighing down the ironbound 
rivers and wastes—‘‘ and we sleep 
much,” said one tawny giant. 

The little farm-houses  atforded 
charming shelter, the owners giving up 
half their domain to the strangers, for 
a consideration, a consideration modest 
enough in those days, and if we ate 
much salmon somehow we never tired 
of it, or of the large pale puddings, the 
heaped-up dishes of pancakes, and 
were there not the bowls of delicious 
wild strawberries, and thick cream, and 
home-made cheese—and “ flad brod,”’ 
like brown paper, and tasting like it? 
Later on there were the ‘“ molter- 
beeren,”’ a kind of cloud berry, and the 
delicious blaeberry, so delectable stewed 
with cream. 

The ‘“tolks’’ or interpreters and 
general-utility men, who usually accom- 
panied the fishing parties for the 
summer, were as a rule excellent cooks, 
and they too had not been spoiled in 
the days of which we write. 

Then came a change o’er the spirit of 
our dream! 

One summer a flock of silly and rich 
young men took it into their empty 
heads to come to Norway to fish, and 
came. Behold an immense procession 
of them in carrioles, filing up the valley, 
reminding one of the processions of 
caterpillars in parts of France, which 
follow their leader in single file in 
hundreds and thousands over miles of 
country. 

Well, the young men arrived, with 
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their following of servitors, cases of 
wine and rich foods, the newest and 
most expensive of fishing arrangements, 
tackle, clothes, so on and so on. 

Gold pieces flew about. Gold was 
flung to the boatmen when a big fish 
was landed, betting was rife, prices 
went up all round. The Norwegian 
grew greedy for “ krones,’”’ and who 
can blame him ? 

It was the beginning of the end of 
Norway, as we knew it. 

The young men soon tired of it all, 
the monotony, the slight discomforts, 
and, as sometimes happens in these 
valleys, the weather turning very wet. 
Their work, however, wasdone. Scouts 
from London, sporting agents, came 
sniffing round, keen as the vulture who 
scents his prey. Then the agents 
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swooped. The rivers were rented and 
cut up into small beats at high rents. 
The boatmen learned to open their 
mouths, and so did the farmers. Pic- 
tures of immense salmon hung up in 
rows before a Norway house, a bounder 
in a blazer, a cap on the back of 
his head, standing by exploiting his 
catch, teemed in the picture papers. 
Extra boats were run across the North 
Sea. 

It was the End. 

And all this time we have neglected 
our unit, who was invited to fish in 
Norway. Well, space forbids to tell of 
her adventures, and no space would be 
wide enough to hold the measure of her 
enjovment. Shewasvery happy. She 


went again to Norway the following 
year, but “ then there were two.” 
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CONTRASTS IN HOLIDAY CLOTHES 


THE blue serge coat and skirt costume 
which is always the first and universal 


essential of the holi- 
day outfit is destined 
to have more com- 
panions in necessity 
this year than ever 
before. 

For, to begin with, 
the coat-dress’”’ of 
the same always ser- 
viceable and smart 
fabric has now 
achieved a position 
of almost equal 
prominence and 
popularity, and no 
woman considers her- 
self really well 
equipped for either 
town or seaside or 
country unless she 
be possessed of at 
least one of these 
most convenient and 
comfortable and be- 
coming garments. 

Most emphatically 
and also most luckily 
the coat-dress”’ 
has come to stay, and 
will be the feature 
and the success, not 
only of this, but also 
of many future 
holiday seasons. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS 
(“BUTTERFLY ”’) 


Then again, there is now to be con- 


sidered—and then inevitably chosen !— 


A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL OUTFIT FOR 

THE WOMEN WHOSE PATRIOTISM IS SEND- 

ING THEM TO WORK IN FARM AND GARDEN, 
(At Harrods’, Brompton Road, S.W.) 


the coat and skirt costume which is 
made in stockinette instead of serge, 


and which, quite ir- 
respective of the fact 
that it is to be worn 
in the warmest 
weather, is invari- 
ably trimmed with 
fur. 

As, however, this 
fur is just a satin- 
soft moleskin and is 
arranged in narrow 
bordering bands on 
coat collar and 
basque, it does not 
add appreciably 
cither to the weight 
or the warmth of the 
suit, whereas it cer- 
tainly and consider- 
ably increases its 
effectiveness. 

Sometimes it will 
also figure on the 
skirt as a narrow en- 
circling band for all 
the softly hanging 
fulness some two or 
three inches above 
the hem, and as even 
when thus completed 
a stockinette suit can 
be acquired for about 
84 guineas, it can 
hardly be considered 
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an extravagance, more particularly as 
its durability is considerable, and in- 
deed exceptional. 


THE WAR-WORKER’S OUTFIT 


But this is only the lighter side of 
this year’s holiday attire, and any 
number of women, whose patriotism is 
calling them to—literally !—new fields 
of work, will in con- 
sequence have to 
make some entirely 
and even startlingly 
diiferent additions to 
their outfit in pre- 
paration for more or 
less strenuous tasks 
in farm or garden, 
garage or canteen, 
or munition works. 

Luckily, however, 
there need be no 
difficulty and no 
mistakes in such a 
choice, as just what 
is most necessary and 
most practical for 
any and all. such 
work is all ready 
waiting for the new 
army of women 
workers at Harrods’, 
the very presence in 
the great place in 
the Brompton Road 
of any gown or gar- 
ment—whether it be 
of filmy chiffon or waterproofed dun- 
garee—guaranteeing complete  suit- 
ability and success for its particular 
purpose. 

Then even the most practical and 
protective of all—the farm-worker’s 
outfit which is illustrated—manages to 
be distinctly attractive, so well cut is 
the loose full frock which buttons below 
the waist and reaches to the knees, just 
giving a glimpse of under-breeches— 
fastening with a strap at the waist 
and two buttons or lacings at the knees 
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—or knickers which are held in position 
with elastic gatherings both at waist 
and knees. 

Prices, too, are distinctly interesting 
and helpful, the frock (in sizes 34, 38, 
and 42 inches long), of strong tan jean, 
khaki, and navy dungaree, costing only 
9s. 1ld., the breeches 6s. 11d. or 
knickers 4s. 1ld., a choice of a thor- 
oughly waterproofed fabric only entail- 


A MARVEL OF VALUE FOR THOSE WHO GIVE, AND OF A LIFETIME’S 
ASSURED AND CONTINUOUS USEFULNESS FOR THOSE WHO RECEIVE, 
THIS £10 CANTEEN IS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND PRACTICAL OF 
WAR-TIME WEDDING PRESENTS, 


(At the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 


ing a small extra cost which brings the 
prices up to respectively 16s. 9d., 
8s. 6d., and 6s. 11d. 

Harrods also make another type of 
frock at the same price for wear with 
knicker trousers (6s. 6d.) with elastic 
at the waist and a permanent turn-up 
at the ankles, another special creation 
and success for motor or garage or 
munition work being a double-breasted 
coat overall with a trimly fastening 
collar and waist-belt, sleeves held in 
at the wrist with elastic, and big 
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THE EVER-INCREASING FAVOUR FOR TOILET-TABLE EQUIPMENT OF TORTOISESHELL—EITHER 
PLAIN OR INLAID WITH SILVER—SUGGESTS ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL CHOICE OF GIFTS FOR THE 


WAR-BRIDE, 


patch pockets as a convenient addition 


to the full short skirt. This, in its 
turn, is marked most moderately at 
6s. 1ld. in white, navy, and khaki 
dungaree, and 7s. 6d. in brown tannette. 

For still other canteen or munition 
workers there is a 5s. 1ld. or 6s. 11d. 
coat-overall which with all its sim- 
plicity is quite smart in its effect, as, 
indeed, are all Harrods’ creations, and 
which, by the way, is made with 
removable buttons, a cap to match 
only adding 103d. to the outlay. And 
last, but really not least, there are 
working aprons (at ls. 64d.) and prettily 
smocked cambric overalls (4s. 11d.) for 
those women whose war-work has to 
be done at home, and aspecial illustrated 
list to help every would-be worker and 
helper to get just the right clothes by 
post, if personal shopping in London 
and at Harrods is not possible. 


THE WAR WEDDING PRESENT 
Then, of course, in addition to more 


(At the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 


work, the war means more weddings, 
and consequent presents. 

Every day now there comes news of 
some new war-romance which demands 
practical recognition in the shape of 
a present. 

And yet somehow we are always 
more ready and glad to give, in these 
strenuous and sad times, than in the 
old days of peace and plenty. 

For there is so much more sentiment 
in the marriages and so much more 
meaning in the remembrance of the 
friends and relations, that really what 
was once merely a duty is now a real 
pleasure. So you never find any one 
grumbling at having to get another 
wedding present, even though some new 
claim on one’s ingenuity and generosity 
may be made almost every week. 

All of which means, of course, that 
they are very busy indeed at 112, 
Regent Street. 

For when you want to give a present 
which will be a credit to yourself and a 
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satisfaction to your friend, you natur- 
ally and indeed instantly think of, and 
go, or send, to the far-famed Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths Co. 

That is where you would wish any one 
to get your present, isn’t it ? 

So naturally you pay your war-wed- 
ding friends the best possible compli- 
ment by going there on their behalf. 

Then there is another special reason 
for spending your money at the Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths at a time 
when cash is rather more scarce and 
valuable than usual. For you can be 
quite sure that you are getting full 
and special value for every penny and 
pound, the Company’s prices being, to 
begin with, markedly moderate and 
then, of course, the quality and the 
workmanship of their things the best 
possible. 

If youwant proof of theseadvantages, 
however, here it is in a picture of a 
canteen of spoons and forks of the 
Company’s famous Regent plate, and 
cutlery of the finest Sheffield steel— 


eighty-five articles in all—contained in 
a handsome oak case and priced at 


£10! Itisa positive marvel of value, 
and so, as representing the best possible 
return for the money of those who give, 
and assuring a lifetime’s. continuous 
usefulness for those who receive, it 
is not to be wondered at that it is one 
of the most’ popular of war-time 
wedding presents. 

Indeed, and because a really practical 
and helpful addition to the equipment 
of the new home is so specially welcome 
at these times, a canteen is a very wise 
and safe choice, and one moreover 
which can be arranged to suit any one 
and every one. For you can spend as 
little as £4 10s. or as much as £100 on 
a canteen at the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths, and it is surely and 
equally satisfactory to know that the 
guarantee—and glamour—of _ their 
name, which can give importance to 
even such an inexpensive gift, can also 
make the large outlay a safe investment. 
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Many of the higher-priced canteens 
are arranged in tables and cabinets 
that are in themselves a valuable and 
decorative addition to the dining-room 
furniture, which they can always be 
specially designed to match if necessary. 
They are the most fascinating things, 
these canteens—triumphs of practical 
convenience and, at the same time, 
with something of the excitement and 
the surprise of a toy treasure-box! I 
will warrant that the new housewife 
will make daily and delighted explora- 
tions in those wonderfully well-fitted 
and smoothly running drawers and 
compartments for some considerable 
time after the new present has come 
into her possession. 

But, of course, the canteen is only 
just one of the thousand-and-one gifts 
for the home which the Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths are ready to provide ; 
and as an example of the possibilities 
and prices of the Regent plate for 
those who cannot aiiord silver, I will 
just mention a 45s. oval-shaped biscuit- 
box of such beautiful and dignified 
simplicity and design that it could 
challenge close comparison with costly 
old silver, and then (at 67s. 6d. and 
72s. 6d.) something quite new in the 
way of a beautiful cut-glass dish, with 
a hinged lid of Regent plate to keep 
its contents of fruit or salad or mayon- 
naise safe and cool. 

As to the purely personal present 
for the bride’s own use, toilet-table 
equipment in general, and of the now 
much-favoured tortoiseshell variety in 
particular, can always be recommended 
as being. assuredly welcome. 

There is this further advantage 
about the plain tortoiseshell sets, too, 
that they never need cleaning—only. 
just lightly wiping over—and at a time 
when the servant problem is growing 
daily more acute this is an advantage 
so great as, in itself, to explain their 
increasing popularity. 

But also, of course, they are exceed- 
ingly and distinctively beautiful even 
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when the dark shell is left absolutely 
unadorned, and even more so perhaps 
when the limit of luxurious loveliness is 
reached by a set in light tortoiseshell, 
with a deftly entwined monogram in 


A RAINCOAT AS 
SE RV ICEABLE 
IN ITS PROTEC- 
TION AS IT IS 
SMART IN ITS 
APPEARANCE, 
(At Dickins & 
Jones’s, Regent 
Street, W.) 


diamonds shining out in the centre of 
brushes and mirror and jars. 
Sometimes, too, as in the pictured set, 
the dark tortoiseshell is very effectively 
combined with silver, the resulting 
suggestion of costliness being, luckily, 
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not realised in the prices, of whose 
moderation 27s. 6d. for a big and beauti- 
ful bottle of engraved glass, with silver 
and tortoiseshell top, may be taken as 
typical. 


ANOTHER NEW 
MODEL WHICH 
IS READY TO 
DO DOUBLE 
AND EQUALLY 
‘GOOD SER- 
VICE IN WET 
AND FINE 
WEATHER, (Ai 
Dickins & 
Jones’s, Regent 
Street, W.) 


But indeed there are dozens of 
differently designed sets any one of 
which can be depended on to be a real 
pride and pleasure to its new owner, it 
being further and conveniently possible 
to divide some of the sets and just to 
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buy, for instance, a brush and comb 
and mirror, or a set of brushes and 
combs. 

As to the ‘‘ mere man ’’—and bride- 
groom—he will just as surely be well 
pleased by the handsome simplicity of 
a set of the ivory brushes, which, again, 
dispense with the necessity and diffi- 
culty of cleaning. Two such _hair- 
brushes, with two cloth-brushes and a 
comb, complete in a leather case for 
5 guineas, cannot be considered an 
extravagant present, either, can it ? 

However, as regards the Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths’ provision for the 
needs of the men at home and the 
soldiers at the war, it is so greatly 
appreciated that they have been obliged 
to arrange for the extension of the 
military department, by taking over 
adjoining premises in Glasshouse Street. 

That speaks for itself, doesn’t it ? 
and shows that people are more 
appreciative than ever in war-time of 
being sure of getting the best of quality 
and value for their money. 


READY FOR ALL KINDs OF WEATHER 


Well, then, having done your duty 
so well to all your about-to-be-married 
friends and relations, your next duty 
is to yourself—that indeed would once 
upon a time have been the only right 
word to use in connection with a rain- 
coat, 

But nowadays such a purchase is 
a real pleasure, because the coat itself 
has acquired a new smartness which 
qualifies it for wear on the brightest 
days, and which certainly relieves wet 
weather of half its miseries. 

However, judge for yourself from the 
picture of these newest and smartest 
of raincoats at Dickins & Jones’s 
in Regent Street, the first one being 
made in closely woven twill coating— 
quite porous and without rubber, and 
therefore while being an absolutely 
reliable protection in a downpour, 
equally suitable and comfortable also 
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for wear as a travelling wrap or dust 
coat on fine days, and consequently 
offering a very good return for the 
modest outlay of 59s. 64d. 

It is cut upon semi-military lines, 
with the adjustable collar and waist- 
band, and open patch pockets, its 
several smart fawn shadings all possess- 
ing the same great advantage of 


_refusing to show any signs of the dust 


of the road or the railway journey. 
As a type of the belted coat it is, in 
fact, quite perfect, but should you 
prefer a loosely hanging style, the 
other model will suit you exactly, made 
as it is with the yoke cut in one with 
the ‘sleeves, whose deep pivot shaping 
means special and welcome freedom of 
movement, the extra and swinging 
fulness of the skirt also ensuring a 
good hang over the most fashionably 
full dress. The material is again a 
thoroughly reliable twill coating in the 
fawn shades which are so well suited 
for all such purposes—the price of 


’ 69s. 6d. being a further inducement 


to add to your possessions, and your 
holiday outfit, a wrap which is a neces- 
sity for every one, and which, as it not 
only increases your comfort by making 
you independent of all the changes and 
chances of the weather, but also adds 
appreciably to your smartness, is a 
pleasure as well as a necessity. 

If, however, you want a further choice 
of styles, and of prices—commencing 
at 45s. 6d.—just write off to Dickins & 
Jones for a copy of a miniature cata- 
logue—the - prettiest, daintiest little 
book it is—which is devoted entirely 
to coats and wraps. Then a choice— 
and a success—will surely result from 
your study of its pages and pictures. 


A FORECAST OF FuR FASHIONS 


Nor is it enough for you to provide 
for immediate needs in the way of a 
raincoat, for if you are wise you will 
look farther ahead as regards both the 
weather and the fashions, and before 
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the month of August is over will there 
be in your possession—or in safe storage 
at Harvey Nichols’ in Knightsbridge, 


S.W., awaiting 
your order for 
delivery—the fur 
coat which will 
make you most 
comfortable and 
also most fash- 


ionable in the 
Winter. 
For to buy 


such a coat now 
means such a 
saving in cost 
that really you 
can afford to get 
a much more 
handsome wrap 
than you would 
dare to look at 
later in the year, 
very special 
Summer prices 
being attached, 
right up to Sep- 
tember 1, to the 
advance models 
in fur which are 
already being 
shown at this 
particular and 
very popular 
place in Knights- 
bridge. 

After that 
date you will 
have to pay for 
your procrastina- 
tion—so why not 
pay now, for 
your pleasure 
and profit, 32 
guineas, for ex- 
ample, for that 
pictured and 


beautiful coat of the finest black pony 
skin, whose satiny gloss is so effec- 
tively contrasted with the soft shadings 
of the natural fitch fur of the great 
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in diiferent ways, 


THE SATINY BLACKNESS OF PONY SKIN EFFECTIVELY 
CONTRASTED WITH THE SOFT SHADING OF NATURAL 
FITCH FUR. (At Harvey Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 


once. 
- toits actual price. 


collar and deep cuifs. This same very 
smart collar can moreover be arranged 


and when drawn 
deeply across the 
shoulders is ex- 
ceedingly  eiiec- 
tive. The whole 
cut of the coat 
is, in fact, quite 
new, and you 
will note how 
the exceptional 
fulness of the 
skirt is gathered 
into the rather 
high waistline at 
the sides, leaving 
the front quite 
plain, the result- 
ing “‘ line’ being 
very becoming 
to all types of 
figure. 

In the other 
and sumptuous 
creation of seal 
musquash, with 
its great collar 
and doublesleeve 
and skirt border- 
ings of skunk, the 
fulness takes a 
gradually in- 
creasing “flare ”’ 
from the 
shoulders in a 
way which will 
also win many 
admirers and 
wearers. Posi- 
tively, too, you 
can even aspire 
to this superb 
coat without ex- 
travagance, if, 
that is, you place 
your order at 


So I will leave you to get into 
communication with Harvey Nichols as 


The revelation will 


be a pleasant surprise, I promise you. 
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Some of you, too, will surely be girdle of seal musquash is loosely 


interested 


in other coats of 


seal 


looped above the fulness of the skirt, 


musquash, which are trimmed with whose swing gives an occasional glimpse 


opossum fur, or 
neutria, both the 
soft grey and 
beaver shadings 
being so exceed- 
ingly becoming 
that this is per- 
haps one of the 
reasons for the 
promised and 
special vogue of 
both furs, for the 
making of the 
gigantic collars 
and deep cuifs, 
which, together 
with the greatly 
increased and 
generally un- 
belted fulness of 
the skirts, are the 
distinguishing 
features of next 
season’s models. 
They willat even 
the first glance 
proclaim the 
proud wearers of 
new coats to all 
admiring and en- 
vious beholders. 
Quite a num- 
ber of really 
superb fur coats 
at Harvey 
Nichols’ are 
marked just now 
at 46 and 59 
guineas, one in 
particular being 
in seal musquash, 
with a great 
collar of neutria 
hanging in a deep 
square almost to 


the waist at the back, the same soft 
fur then narrowly bordering the fronts, 


THE FASHION FOR FULNESS IS TO BE EVEN MORE 
MARKED IN NEXT SEASON’S FUR COATS, AS WITNESS 
THIS SUPERB MODEL OF SEAL MUSQUASH AND SKUNK, 
(At Harvey Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 


of a simply glo- 
rious lining pat- 
terned with al- 
ternating stripes 
of dahlia purple, 
Delphinium blue, 
black, and gold. 

Just imagine 
with what effect 
you could care- 
lessly throw back 
a coat with such 
a lining, after you 
had made a 
triumphal entry 
into theatre or 
restaurant by 
meansof its outer 
glories ! 

Surely you will 
enjoy your Sum- 
mer holiday all 
the more if you 
know that your 
Winter coat is 
already ordered 
at Harvey 
Nichols’, and 
that, thanks be 
to the fame and 
the reliability of 
the firm, you can 
be as sure of the 
good wear, as of 
the good style, 
of your new furs, 


TEA AND TRAVEL 


Still one more 
thing you need 
for your holiday 
journeyings and 
comfort—and 
that is one of the 


“Thermos” fitted cases which will make 
a cup of hot tea a pleasant possibility at 


right to the waist, where a long narrow any time, More than ever to be desired 
8 


[No, vot, xLvy.—August 1916, 
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7 A CASE OF COMFORT FOR EITHER SOLDIERMAN 
OR CIVILIAN. (4¢t J. C. Vickery’s, 177-183, 
Regent Street, W.) 
is such acase, indeed, now that restaur- 
ant cars have been abolished on the 
trains. You willsurely be only too glad 
to send or take to J. C. Vickery’s famous 
establishment at 177-183 Regent Street, 
W., the £3 18s. 6d. which will make you 
the possessor of that solid buff-hide 
tea-case fitted for two people with a 
pint-size -patent ‘‘ Thermos”’ _ flask, 
milk bottle, cake box, sugar caddy, 
china cups, combination plate-saucers, 
knives, spoons, and serviettes. Truly 
much for the money even as regards 
quantity—and all the world knows 

that the Vickery quality is the best. 
The same case, in a larger size, fitted 
for four people and with a quart-size 
“ Thermos,” is £7 17s. 6d., whereas if 
only one solitary traveller or motorist 
or soldier has to be provided for, 
nothing could be better than that best 
buff-hide case, with detachable shoulder 
straps, for the most convenient carrying 
of a pint-size “Thermos”’ flask for 


hot or cold drinks, and a sandwich box 
of considerable holding capacity. And 
all this, too, for only two guineas. 

Then the other extreme to the 
solitary one’s case is the dust-proof 
luncheon-case for the motor-car, which 
when closed makes an admirable foot- 
rest, and when opened, discloses, in 
most compactly convenient array, com- 
plete provision for a well-served meal 
for four fortunate people. When you 
see it, you will realise that it will be 
well worth £15 5s. to those who want 
all their journeyings by road to be 
doubly enjoyable. 

But that, of course, is for the 
moneyed minority—whereas the tea- 
case is a necessity and a possibility 
for the majority, who will, I am sure, 
be so fully appreciative of the chance of 
securing it that I will not keep them 
for another minute from sending off 
an order to Vickery’s. 


THE FORTUNATE POSSESSOR OF THIS WELL- 
APPOINTED CASE CAN BE PLEASANTLY SURE OF A 
PERFECT CUP OF HOT TEA AT ANY AND ALL 
TIMES ON THE LONGEST JOURNEY. (A? J. C, 
Vickery’s, 177-183, Regent Street, W.) 
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THE NEW ZEALAND FORCES ARE FIRM BELIEVERS IN THE NAPIER AMBULANCES ; HERE SOME 
OF THEIR WOUNDED ARE SEEN TOGETHER WITH THE VEHICLES THAT BROUGHT THEM IN 


MOTORING 


BY W. H. BERRY 


PETROL AND so, at last, we are to be 
TICKETS ticketed and docketed and 
filed away in strict numerical 

and alphabetical order in the most 
approved manner of the Hun. The 
system is distasteful to the Britisher ; 
it is viewed with favour neither by the 
labourer nor by the man of ample 
private means. One of the strongest 
objections urged by the Labour Organi- 
sations to the Out-of-Work Insurance 
Bill was the ticketing and docketing and 
labelling of the free and independent 
Britisher that the Act brought in its 
train. But the Great War has swept 
away prejudice. and many previous 
ideas ; if we can shorten the war by an 
hour, or save a single British or Allied 
life, all our preconceived notions of the 
things that rightly are shall go by the 
board. We shall grumble, for that is our 
natural prerogative . . . but we shall 
fall into line. Misunderstanding this 


national trait of ours, our enemy made 
a supreme mistake for which, thank 
Heaven, he shall pay in full and down 
to the uttermost farthing ! 

The foregoing is, of course, the writer’s 
high-falutin’ comment on the issue of 
petrol tickets or licences. The first day 
of August sees the tickets become opera- 
tive, and doctors will, so far as can be 
seen at present, be free to obtain— 
granted always that this be possible—a 
given amount of petrol per month for 
six months ahead. Commercial motor 
users will find their licences operative 
for a period of four months, while the 
ordinary car owner—meaning you and 
me amongst other ordinary individuals 
—can only look forward to a three- 
months’ petrol tenure. In some curious 
way the news spread, about the middle 
of last month, that the fuel shortage 
was not so serious as we had previously 
been led to believe, and that an all- 
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round reduction of 20 per cent. would be 
all that was necessary. The news was 
too good to be true, however, and now, 
alas! we know that the supply will be 
granted on a sliding scale; and while 
the quantity allowed to private users 
will be proportionately less than that 
allowed for commercial purposes, the 
reduction on the average will come to 
something like 50 per cent. 

At the time of writing the exact 
working details of the scheme have not 
been announced, but it is extremely 
unlikely, for some time to come, that the 
Government will commandeer the avail- 
able supply and undertake its distribu- 
tion. The Petrol Committee suggest 
that there be as little interference as 
possible with the normal conditions of 
the trade, and we may take it that the 


individual licence will be endorsed with 
the amount of each purchase made, and 
the vendor, on his part, will be required 
to keep a record of each sale ; a penalty 
not exceeding {100 hanging over the 
devoted heads of buyer and seller. 

And, as we have said before, what- 
ever quantity of petrol the user be en- 
titled to inthe opinion of theCommittee, 
he will be required to pay his super-tax 
of 6d. per gallon on the whole quantity 
on the issue of his licence. We are in- 
formed, however, that the user will be 
entitled to a refund of the super-tax on 
the amount actually paid less the 
amount actually purchased. The 


Treasury should be well in pocket on 
this scheme, for a user entitled for a 
period of three months to, say, 200 
gallons of petrol will be required to 


THE FUEL SHORTAGE IS DRIVING THE INDEPENDENT WOMAN OF TO-DAY TO THE 
MOTOR-CYCLE, WHICH, DESPITE CERTAIN UNMECHANICAL FEATURES IN ITS CONSTRUC- 
TION, IS STILL A VERY ECONOMICAL AND RELIABLE UNIT 
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pay £5 on taking out his licence; 
should the amount of petrol actually 
purchased by him in that period amount 
to 100 galfons only, he will be entitled 
to a refund of £2 10s. On the other 
hand, should the amount purchased 
and the amount authorised differ by 
only a few gallons, we shall have the 
edifying spectacle of car owners in all 
parts of the country endeavouring to 
extract a refund of from 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
from the tenacious jaws of officialdom— 
and we wish such owners joy of the task. 
The lazy owner, accumulating huge 
profits on war contracts, may be in- 
clined to make a present of a few odd 
sixpences to the Government rather 
than to waste time in extracting the 
amount overpaid; but it is more 
natural to assume that he will take his 
full authorised supply whether it be 
actually needed or not. This does not 
lead to economy. 

The wicked owner who overstated his 
requirements on the Census form by at 
least 100 per cent. will not suffer very 
much when the amount asked for is 
reduced by 50 per cent., for he will, of 
course, be authorised to purchase 
exactly the quantity he desired. The 
conscientious car owner who filled in his 
return with the same sense of fairness 
that most people—in war time, let us 
hope, at any rate—fill in their income- 
tax returns, will suffer for his truthful- 
ness. After all it is the way of the world 
to spite the teachings of the moralists. 
The wicked, indeed, have a habit of 
prospering, and possibly this little 
truism explains the number of wicked 
people in the world. There must be 

some explanation, and, in lieu of any 
better one, let us accept this. 


* * * * * 


THE AIR Without putting too fine 
INQUIRY a point on it, the man in the 

street is apt to speak of the 
Air Inquiry as the Air Inquisition. We 


are not. overmuch concerned with the 


fact that the Board was composed 


largely of legally trained men. The 
Chairman, indeed, did much useful 
work in keeping some technical but 
somewhat voluminous-minded  wit- 
nesses to the point at issue; yet we 
view with dismay the bludgeoning 
methods adopted in defence of the 
Royal Aircraft Factory and its per- 
sonnel. Mistakes, and serious mistakes, 
have undoubtedly been made, and, in 
our opinion, had this attitude of ad- 
mission been adopted in a more frank 
and open manner.and qualified by state- 
ments showing that, to the best of their 
ability, those responsible for the Air 
Service were endeavouring to avoid the 
repetition of such mistakes, a better 
atmosphere would have prevailed. Mr. 
Noel Pemberton-Billing, for example, 
may be a political adventurer in search 
of the limelight (as a personal friend of 
our own we do not accept this view, 
but it is purely a matter of individual 
opinion, and the reader must judge for 
himself). In any case, however, he 
has given a great deal of very valuable 
time in the attempt to bring the short- 
comings of the Air Service and its 
Directors before the notice of the coun- 
try and the House of Commons, and 
even if the methods he adopted were 
not all that could be desired, credit 
must be given to him for his work in 
this respect. The calling up of Mr. 
Pemberton-Billing for Army Service 
two days before his cross-examination 
of General Henderson was due was, in 
our opinion, a very unfortunate over- 
sight on the part of the authorities. We 
do not accept the view of the extremists 
that it was deliberately conceived in 
the attempt to save the head of the 
Air Service, who, incidentally, is quite 
capable of looking after himself whether 
attacked by Mr. Billing or any other 
Member of Parliament. 

The record of Lord Montagu of Beau- 
lieu is open for all toread. He has given 
excellent service from the very earliest 
days in the development of the internal- 
combustion engine, whether for land, 
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air, or sea service. Further, he is a 
trained engineer, he has served his 
time in one of the leading locomotive 
shops, and is as much at home with the 
drawing-board in the designer’s office 
as wearing overalls by the side of the 
modern automatic machine-tool or the 
erecting bench. For these reasons we 
are inclined to take Lord Montagu’s 
observations in regard to the Air 
Service seriously. 

A great feature was made of the fact 
that witnesses were reluctant to appear 
before the Board. The reason for this 
is perfectly obvious to any man of the 
world. General Henderson may believe 
that victimisation would not follow 
in the event of Service witnesses giving 
damaging evidence, and may be per- 
fectly sincere in making the statement 
and in the belief ; but the average man 
is too careful of his career to run any 
such risk. We would not suggest for 
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one moment that a captain in the 
Royal Flying Corps would find himself 
reduced in rank, for example, following 
the giving of evidence, but we would 
put forward the point that such an 
officer may find his later promotion 
somewhat slow, or that he might be 
detailed to work offering little scope for 
advancement or interesting service. 

In regard to technical witnesses, 
from whom so much was expected, we 
have no blame for manufacturers who 
found it contrary to their interests to 
appear before the Board. Before the 
war the development of the aeroplane 
and aero engine, in this country, was 
left almost entirely to private enter- 
prise, the help and encouragement given 
by the Government being negligible. 
Some of the early manufacturers, on 
the outbreak of war, were absolutely 
swamped under Government orders, 
and for the first time in their lives many 
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A CAR THAT HAS MADE HISTORY AT BROOKLANDS IS NOW DRIVEN BY THE OWNER’S WIFE, 
WHILST THE OWNER HIMSELF IS ENGAGED IN THE GREAT GAME OF ‘‘ HUN-STRAFING”’ 


manufacturers found themselves in a 
position to lunch at the Savoy and not 
in the erecting shop side-by-side with 
their own mechanics. These men, being 
Government contractors, know how 
thin is the thread supporting the supply 
of Government work; they know how 
easily work can be rejected, and how 
hard it is to secure further contracts 
when trouble with a Department has 
once occurred, and they are not inclined 
to run any risks. For our part we do 
not blame them. The great demand 
for air-craft led many other firms, 
previously engaged in other directions, 
into tendering for air-craft parts, and 
some makers are now even producing 
complete machines to Government 
specification who, prior to the war, had 
never in their wildest dreams regarded 
themselves as aeroplane manufacturers. 
With a slacking oif of their pre-war 
activity this new development was very 
acceptable, and even if profits became 


less as the Government Departments 
concerned got a better grip on the manu- 
facturer, the work is still exceedingly 
welcome; and so we cannot censure 
the new-comers for refusing to appear 
as witnesses against their employers. 
The criticism has had a good effect, 
whatever the authorities may say. In 
a gracious mood we will take the word 
of officialdom for it that the improve- 
ment could have been effected even had 
criticism not been made; yet we can- 
not help feeling that at last we are in 
a fair way to become Mistress of the 
Upper Air as we are Mistress of the Seas. 


* * * * * 


THE Mr. Edward J. Burrow, 

SENTIMENT who recently acquired The 

OF Car Illustrated from Colonel 

REPRESSION the Lord Montagu of Beau- 

lieu, sends the following. 

He says: “It is a cry from the heart 
if you can find room for it.” 
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For many of us the petrol-tax has 
revealed in a flash the poetry and 
romance of the road: absence makes 
the heart grow fonder, and the white 
ribbon of the far-flung highway calls 
us now with an insistence and an appeal 
which we never felt in those days when 
the wish was merely father to the deed, 
and we sought the beauty of the hills 
and moors whenever the wander-lust 
smote us, without let or hindrance. 

Now, all this is changed; we may 
sit in our deck-chairs and ponder over 
the snapshots we took on summer 
holidays, in Scotland, Ireland, or on the 
Continent; but the abnormal cost of 
motor spirit makes it a very serious 
matter to embark on a long journey, so 
that touring mostly exists in a medley 
of charming memories. 
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And oh! how we yearn for the purple- 
robed patches of heather, the great 
mountains that tower above the tiny 
road through the passes, the placid 
lake that reflects in lazy ripple the 
fleecy clouds and azure blue of the 
heavens, the gleam of the evening 
sun on the straight line of the ocean 
horizon over grassy downs, the quaint 
little villages of whitewashed homes, 
and the comfort and welcome of the 
“recommended ”’ hotel as the evening 
shadows close in. Ye gods! how little 


do we reck of the magnificent prodi- 
gality and generous nobility of nature 
until we are cribbed and _ cabined 
within the four walls of a stuffy house, 
the while the country-side calls to us 
as it never called before, and the motor 
stands a dead and useless thing amidst 


IT IS EXTRAORDINARY HOW POPULAR THE LIGHT CAR HAS BECOME WITH THE FEMININE SEX, 
LADIES WHO, BEFORE THE WAR, PROFESSED IGNORANCE OF WHICH WAS ENGINE AND WHICH 
AXLE, NOW TALK ‘‘ SHOP’? WITHOUT SIGN OF BLUSHING OR DISMAY 
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ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR TYPES OF LIGHT CAR IS THE “ A.C,,’’ BUILT AT THAMES DITTON 
BY A MOST ENTERPRISING COMPANY 


the cobwebs of the garage! We have 
discovered that the automobile was 
something more than a merely con- 
venient means of transit, the poetry and 
romance of speedy motion from place 
to place, and the power which brought 
the whole country-side within a likable 
distance of our door—these qualities 
and values had become a part of our 
social life, and influenced our outlook 
on every side. 

Without our motors we have become 
very dull dogs; we may read about 
the country, we may exhaust ourselves 
with an orgie of war-work in wonderful 
uniforms ; we may improve our health 
and digestions thereby ; but there is a 
snap and vim missing from life when 
the engine is silent and the car stands 
desolate and unused. 

Petrol—motor spirit—by the un- 
canny cleverness of the automobile 
engine, has opened up a new plane of 
existence for us; and, like most of the 
better things of life, we never valued 
the power that annihilated distance 


until we were threatened with its with- 
drawal. To go back to the old days, 
when friends in villages a dozen miles 
away were a half-day’s journey from our 
door, would be unthinkable; having 
tasted the sweets of freedom on the 
speed-plane we can never revert into 
the stolid slowness of the Early Vic- 
torian Era. So true is this that if 
the supplies of motor spirit were to 
run short, man—civilised man—would 
never rest until he had perfected some 
other form of propelling agency to 
produce the same result—quick motion 
from place to place. 

Is this the dream of an enthusiast ? 

Then try to conjure up the impossible 
vision of Oxford Street or the Strand 
without motor buses, or taxis, or private 
cars, or motor delivery vans, or tri-cars, 
or motor bicycles! 

Such an imagination is impossible. 
Just as man through long ages of painful 
uprise came to stand erect as the 
genus Homo, the master of the world, 
and as he tamed the wild horse of the 
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THE CLOSING DOWN OF ALL CONTINENTAL TOURING FACILITIES AND THE REDUCTION 


IN PETROL ALLOWANCES 


WILL DRIVE MANY PEOPLE WHO HAVE PREVIOUSLY 


REGARDED A CAR AS INDISPENSABLE TO THEIR SUMMER HOLIDAY MORE CAREFULLY 
TO CONSIDER THE CLAIMS OF THE BRITISH BEAUTY SPOTS SUCH AS THESE 


prairies, coupling its strength and speed 
to his native wit, so has man in these 
later days harnessed to his chariot the 
flaming energy of the sun’s rays, trans- 
formed into liquid power through the 
decomposition of prehistoric forests ; 
and it can never be that man—in the 
pride of his added power—will ever 
permit this power to be wrested from 
him, or to drop into disuse. The very 


few conscientious objectors to the 
automobile to-day are lineal descend- 
ants of those who probably preferred to 
remain amongst the tree-tops in the 
days when humanity rose from its 
parent stem ; and even these objectors 
would object in much more strenuous 
fashion if they were deprived of all the 
comforts and values of life which the 
automobile brings even to its detractors. 
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Opertiser 


Telephone—6580, HOLsornN. 


Lang, Lonpnon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—“ BADMINZzINE, LONDON. 


LUXURIOUS SETTEES 


AND EASY CHAIRS 


CLAIRVILLE SETTEE. 


Hair - stuffed, best 
English webs and 
springs, feather-and- 
down seat cushions, 
upholstered in 
han tsome Damask— 
6ft. gins. long. 


Price 
£12 15s. Od. 


THE DRAYCOTT EASY CHAIR. A large easy chair, THE BAGON. Easy, very comfortable shape, 
very softly upholstered, hair-stuffed, down-and- hair-stuffed ; in Cretonne. 
Price £4 7s. 6d. 


feather seat cushion ; in Tapestry or Linen. 
y Price £6 18s. 6d. 
HARRODS DEFERRED PAYMENT SYSTEM is the most advantageous opportunity for those who 
desire to furnish without disturbing capital. ‘ 
Deposit as low as 10 per cent. Balance, 


Some Unique Advantages.— Al goods marked at cash prices. 
plus 24 per cent. interest per annum, payable in monthly instalments, over |, 2, or 3 years. Only the highest 


grade goods are stocked by Harrods, and everything is marked at the lowest cash prices. 


ARRODS 


RICHARD BURBIDGE, | LONDON, S.W. 


Managing Director. 
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NICHOLS 


OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


Advance 
Autumn 
Fashions in 
Fur Coats 


Fur Coats repaired 
and remodelled at 
specially low sum- 
mer prices during 
. the monthof August 


New model Moleskin Coat made from choice skins. 
New storm collar and large turn-back cuffs of beautiful 
guality Kitt Fox. This coat is very light in weight, 
and really exceptional value. Special summer price, 


32 guineas 


Handsome semi-fitting seal musquash coat made from 
the finest quality picked skins. Long roll collar, deep 
turn-back cuffs, and 6 rows of dark natural ‘skunk 
round foot of coat, giving a very full effect. Lined 
finest quality fancy brocade. Special summer price, 


100 guineas 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 
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Dickinss Jones 


Famed for Fashion, Reliability, and Moderate Prices. 


The leading corsetiére’s skill, 
experience, and ability alone 
can produce a corset of the 
“ Spécialitée” merit. 


May we send you a selection of the 
Spécialité Corsets to tryon >? There 
is a model to suit every figure, and you 
will find how superior they are to ready- 
made corsets, or will you call to be 
fitted > Our corset fitters are always 
in attendance. 


The “‘Spécialité” Corset, Type 85, as 
illustration. Made of ventilated Etamine, 
this model is specially adapted for sports 
wear, motoring, or war-work. It is light 
in weight, fitted with real whalebone, and 


17 / 6 


Other types suitable for sports or war-work 
are :— 


Type 85B . : ; : . 10/6 
Type 69 ; ; . 17/6 
Type 101. . 21/- 


Illustrated Corset Catalogue post free on Post Orders receive prompt and careful 
request. attention. 
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A moment A minute § 
to clean strop 


a Shave. 


shave, sir, that will surprise you. The keen-edged 
blade, adjusted to the perfect position, takes the beard 
off like magic. No scraping, no forcing — just one 
simple continued movement that leaves behind it a smooth 
skin freed from hair. It’s the essence of luxury to use 
a ‘“Clemak,” and the truest economy to buy one. 


“Safety Razor 


Get your dealer to show you the 
Clemak— compare its value—satisfy 
yourself as to its simplicity and 


economy. . . ENQUIRE TO-DAY. 


Silver-plated Clemak Razor with 
stropping and 5 / 
lades ... 
Strpping Machine 
Velvet Hide Strop ... 4 / 6 
IDEAL FOR THE TRENCHES. 
Combination Outfit, containing 
Patent Automatic Stropping 
Machine, superior Velvet Hide 


Strop. with Clemak and SEVEN 0 6 
Specially Selected Blades 
OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES, &c., or from the 
CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London, E.C. 
3 ’ Write for the Clemak Book. 
Sole Australasian Agents—W. PLant & Co., SYDNEY. 
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MUNITIONS! 


~ 


GAMAGE’S “QUADROPLANE” KITE.” 
(With Staggered Planes.) 


Our Kites were in use at the Dardanelles and Gallipoli, and are 
now being used in France and Flanders. In the Altitude Display 
given by the Council of the Kite and Aeroplane Association, 
Uctober 1910, one of our Quadroplane Kites (No. 5) attained the 
highest altitude, carrying out 2} miles of 22-gauge wire. Winner 
of the First Prize, Kite Flying Association Meeting, Wimbledon 
Common, 1910. Awarded ee Bo marks for stability, Kite and 
Aeroplane Association Competition for Baden-Powell Shield, 
June 22nd, 1910. These Kites are specially constructed for really 
serious work, and will stand up to any wind short of a hurricane. 
All the spars are of Bamboo, and the fabric is Admiralty specifica- 
tion with strengthened edges. Each size is collapsible and can 
be put together in a few minutes. 


No. ight. Price. No. Height. Price. 

i 23/6 6S. 6 ft. 67/6 
27/6 78. 7 ft. 82/6 
fi . 6in. 35/- 8S. 8 ft. 105/- 


S 
S 


42/- 9S. 9 ft. 128/- 
52/6 10 S. 10 ft. 150/- 


Carriage Forward. 


SPEED UP YOUR MORSE 


sending and receiving by pur- 
chasing a set of Gamage Buzzer 
and Morse Gramophone Re- 
cords. The Records (8) are 
graduated from beginners’ rate 
to regulation speed, and in all 
cases each letter is sent at top 
speed, but the ‘‘spacing” varies, 
which governs the rate of trans- 
mission. The Records are per- 
fect examples of Morse trans- 
mission, being recorded from 
Buzzer signals sent from an 
automatic transmitter. 


Price per set of four double- 
sided discs, 6/= 


Postage 6d. 


GAMAGE’S PATENT. 
Apparatus for carrying up and releasing bombs 
from a kite line and returning down line to 
operator. 


This apparatus is the result of much experi- 
ment, and works with precision and certainty. 


Price, including buffer and releasing stop, 


Full particulars on application, 


A. W. GAMACE LTD., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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ROYAL VINOLIA 
SHAVING STICK. 
TH ERE is one Luxury you may indulge 


wie in though all others be denied—the 
en buying toilet pre- 
parations ask if they are luxury of a shave with Royal Vinolia 
British. All the Vinolia Shaving Stick. It costs rather less than 
articles are of British 


manufacture, and are a twenty-fifth part of a penny per shave. 
the best of their kind Can economy go further than that ? 


It is the one Shaving Soap which makes a virtue as 
well as a pleasure of necessity, for it economises not 
only in money but in time, trouble and temper—all 
very valuable items just now. 

A fragrant, foamy lather, a quick run round with the 
razor, and a cool, clean, comfortable chin. A soldier 
always appreciates. a good, quick shave, and only the 
best is good enough for him. 

Include a Royal Vinolia Shaving Stick in your next Parcel to the Front. 


IN METAL CASE 


PER 10”: STICK. 


For those who prefer a Shaving Powder, ROYAL VINOLIA 
SHAVING POWDER will be found delightful. 
In Tins, 9d. & 1/- 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON & PARIS. 
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Born 1820 
—still going strong. 
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Everything comes to him who waits.” 


“‘That may be, but I’m not going to wait any longer 
for my drop of ‘ Johnnie Walker ’—ring the bell.” 


JOHN WALKER & SON, Ltp., SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Born 1820— 
Still going strong. 


Pessimistic ONE: ‘‘ Then you are not alarmed?” 


Optimist: ‘Bless you, No! Like Johnnie Walker, The 


British Empire is—‘ Still going strong. 


Wacker & Sons, LTp., Scorch Wuuisky DISsTILLERS, KILMARNOCK. 
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Born 1820. 
Still going strong. 


**¢A man is as old as he feels.’ ” 
‘*Yes, but Johnnie Walker is as old as it tastes.” 


Joun WALKER & Sons LTp., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, Scoranp. 
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BUSINESS VEHICLES. 
FRIENDLY ALLIES ! 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS -OF JUNE 17T# SAYS:— 


“It is often assumed that the heenest competition exists between the 
Railways and Motor Transporters, but as a matter of fact the two 
services work in very friendly alliance, the Business Vehicles being 
used to feed the Railways and for delivery of goods. 

Napier Business Vehicles have been engaged on this class of work 
for a considerable time, and they are spoken of very highly for 
their efficiency and reliability by the great carrying companies, 
and their sphere of service is steadily growing.” 


PLEASE WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
OF THE NAPIER 34 TON MODEL. 


actor tonpon. 14, NEW BURLINGTON St LONDON, W. 
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The Name 
and Fame 


Efficieney 


CROSSLEY MOTORS, 


Builders of “ Quality ” Cars, 


Telegrams—‘‘ MOTORS, GORTON.” 
Telephone—4611 CITY (3 lines). 


From the snow-covered ranges of Russia to 
the verdure-clad: slopes of California, whoever 
sells or buys engines is familiar with the name 


and fame of CROSSLEY. 
For over sixty years the CROSSLEY name 


has been inseparably associated with pioneering 
activity, quality of workmanship, and honest 
dealing. 


The very name of CROSSLEY on any 
engine is a protective imprint, as safe and sure 
as the “lion” mark on a piece of silver. 


And the fame of this name is being enhanced 
by the present product of the firm—the car that 
is built to give, and is giving, satisfaction. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS-—45, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Telegrams—"‘ JEMIDAR, REG. LONDON.” 


Telephone Nos.—2361-2-3 GERRARD. 


Active Service Requisites and 
Comforts of all kinds. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NOVELTIES SENT FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


GOOD LUCK MASCOT. 


(Registered) 


*‘FUMSUP!’ for Luck. 
Behold in me 
The birth of luck, 
Two charms combined, 
TOUCHWOOD—FUMS UP. 


Silver Model 2/6, post free 2/10 each 
g-ct. Gold Model .. .. 12/6 ,, 
15-ct. With real 

Gem Eyes.. 


No. X 2967,“ G.Vickeny 


°177 fo 183 
REGENT ST, 


ICKERY: 


Vickery's New 
Identification 
Bracelet. 
Solid Gold, 
£2 5s. 


Sterling Silver, 


Engraving 
2/6 extra. 


WRIST 

. WATCH and 
WRIST 
SUPPORT. 


Vickery’ s Latest and Perfectly Reliable Active Service Wrist Watch. Luminous Hands and Figures, Screw Case, perfect — 


timekeeper, with Wide Strap, which gives great support to Wrist. 


Silver, 63/- olid Gold, £6 10s. 
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NE reason for the great economy of 

B.S.A. Motor Bicycles is the extreme 
efficiency of the B.S.A. Countershaft 
Three -Speed Gear. This well-known 
device renders hill-climbing with a side- 
car and passenger easy and sure. Its 
simplicity and unfailing service have 
earned the highest praise from riders. 


1916 CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY, LTD., 
60, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


ROCKSIDE W. A. ROUCH, 


Hydropathic Establishment By Royal Warrant to His late Majesty King Edward VII. 
MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE The Celebrated thorse Pbotograpber. 


An ideal health and pleasure resort for summer and winter. 
Sheltered situation, nearly 800 feet above sea-level, and 
commanding charming views. Within fifteen minutes of 
Matlock Golf Club, a natural sporting course of 18 
holes situated on the edge of the grouse moors. Tennis, 
gravel and grass courts, bowling green, croquet, putting 
greens in own grounds. _ Billiards, recreation, ballroom, 
etc. Modern suite of baths. Moderate terms. Write 
for illustrated Tariff Booklet. Post free on application. 


Miss GOODWIN Joint Managing 
MR. JOHN G. GOODWIN Directors. 


6d. net Post free 7d. 


POOR AND OTHER LOCAL RATES. 
STARTLING FACTS 
By WM. JOHN BENNETT Mr. ROUCH’S long and unique experience of 


or, A = SH ELL on) enables him to produce the best possible results. 


Price By THOMAS | ENLARGEMENTS A 
THE KAISER’S HYMN OF HATE 


FOR ENGLAND W. W. ROUCH & Co., us" 


(The Author, H. Lissauer, has been decorated by the Kaiser) Saiimenecenen Be 
RISE UP! MANUFACTURERS OF PHOT PHIC APPARA . 


THE BRITISH SONG. Sung to the air of The Marseillaise. SPORTING AND JOURNALISTIC §PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Contractors to His Masesty’s 161, STRAND, W.C. 
London: ROBERT SUTTON, 1, Essex St., Strand, W.C. Telephone: 8960 GERRARD. Tel. Address: ‘‘PYROXYLINE, LONDON.” 
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For Members of the Expeditionary Forces 
Gy and Prisoners of War 
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ea A round air-tight tin weighing 7 o2s., containing 80 highly fete 

aa compressed tablets. From 10 to 20 tablets dissolved in the eteta 

goo mouth as required supply the notrishment given by an oo 

iste ordinary meal. The contents of one tin are sufficient to maintain fed 

eae strength and vigour for 24 hours without any other food, the ape 

tele tablets also relieve thirst and quickly restore energy and vitality. @ ong 

ooo 
YOUR 
Send one to Soldier to-day 

oo 

oo oo 

— Price each — 

oo ale; 


Chemist cannot s 
Ba 4 address on receipt of 1/6. 


Post free to any address 
‘ive FUL 


Be particular to give regimental number, rank, name, squadron or company, 
battalion, battery, regiment (or other unit), staff appointment or department. 
Also state with which Expeditionary Force your soldier is serving. 


See that the name “HORLICK’S” appears on each tin. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS., ENGLAND. 


poo 


OL 


OOD) 


oor 


. we will send the tin post free to an 
. L name and address to which you wis 
Ooqg the ration sent, also state your own name and address and write plainly. 


Yj 


TERED N° 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut 
Player's Medium Navy Cut 
Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut 


per ounce. 
Player s ‘White Label’NavyCut 
per ounce 
Player's Navy Cut De Luxe 
per 1/6 2-07. tin. 


For distribution to 


“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Gold Leaf Navy Cut— 
Tin of 100. 3/8 
Te of S50: + 


Medium Navy Cut— 
Card Box of 100 «3/= 
Card Box of 50 « «2/7 


ded British Soldi 


at home, and for the Front at Duty Free Rates. 


lasued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Grea 


and Sailors in Military Hospitals 
Terms on application to:— 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd P664 j 
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WONDERFUL SUCCESS 
WARD’S 


ELECTRICAL 


“TREATMEN 


Quickly Relieves and Cures Most Stubborn Cases of Obesity, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Gout, Neuritis, and Nervous Disorders 


LARGELY PRESCRIBED BY LEADING DOCTORS 


F you are already troubled with Obesity, or if 

you note a growing tendency to increase in 

weight beyond a normal healthy standard, 
despite every care in the choice of food, you may 
be sure that your body has lost the power of 
properly expelling surplus waste products and that 
fatty-tissue is being stored up unnaturally. 

If you are suffering from any of the painful and 
stubborn Uric Acid disorders, such as Rheumatism, 
Gout, or Lumbago, it is evident that waste pro- 
ducts, consisting chiefly of Uric Acid, are being 
allowed to accumulate in the same way that 
Obese patients store up fat. 

Both Obesity and Uric Acid disorders are 
primarily due to faulty circulation, which, working 
sluggishly instead of actively, allows the waste 
products to settle instead of being oxidised and 
expelled from thé body. It is useless attempting 
to put matters right by taking drugs, for although 
they may give relief, it can only be temporary. 
The most they can do is to merely slightly lessen 
the quantity of surplus fat in the case of Obesity 
or remove some of the excess of Uric Acid in 
Uric Acid disorders. No one could go on taking 
drugs continually, because the effect upon the 
digestion would be disastrous. 


This is the Only Certain Way 
You Can be Cured 


The only really successful and permanent method 
of restoring healthy activity to the circulation 
and in turn definitely curing Obesity and Uric 
Acid disorders is to take a course of Mr. Vernon- 
Ward’s improved Electrical Treatment. This 
remarkably efficient system is now recognised as. 
the only satisfactory means of cure, and so well- 


known and appreciated has Mr. Vernon-Ward’ 
Treatment become that patients are sent to hin 
by many of the most famous Physicians anc 
Surgeons in the Country and patients even coms 
from abroad for Treatment. 

Mr. Vernon-Ward’s wonderful Electrical Treat- 
ment penetrates muscle and tissue and reaches 
the most inaccessible organs in a way that it is 
impossible to accomplish with medicines or mani; 
pulative treatment such as massage. It can be 
regulated with minute precision and does not 
disturb the digestion or cause any after-effects 
as drugs are so apt to do. It is perfectly free from 
danger or sensation, and is administered without 
the least harm even to delicate and elderly 
patients. 


You are Cordially Invited to Call or 
Write for Free Particulars To-Day 


Should you suffer from Obesity in any degree 
or be troubled with Rheumatism, Lumbago, Gout, 
Sciatica, Neuritis, or Nervous Disorders, you can 
obtain full information regarding the Treatment 
free of cost or obligation. Mr. Vernon-Ward 
makes no charge for a consultation, and is only | 
too pleased to explain his Treatment to anyone 
who is either a sufferer or desires to obtain infor- | 
mation on someone else’s behalf. Should it be 
impossible for the present to call personally, full 
particulars of Mr. Vernon-Ward’s remarkable new 
Treatment will be sent free of charge and post 
free on application to 2, Vere Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. (facing Marshall & Snelgrove’s, and 
New Bond Street), or to the Brighton Establish- 
ment, g1, King’s Road, Brighton (a few doors 
from the Grand Hotel). 
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(Martin for Results 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
print—every time. No waiting. Any size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 
6d. for6. Prints or Post Cards 1d. Cameras bought or excuanged 


MARTIN, Southampton. 


Chemist. 


iw tne ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


“You can use 
hiothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 

| Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, London. /f your groom 
tre 


ats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 
HAYMARKET © LONDON osS.w. 


F. Chivers & Co., Ltd., 93, Albany Works. Bath. PU RE ST IN E N G LAND. 


BOURNE 
ABSOLUTE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. ww | a per Doz. 


Dr. Jenner’s Remedy. Particulars and Free Sample Pints, : 
from JONES, Chemist, 234, Bournemouth. a 6. . 


VEGETABLE DRUG PLANT ASSOCIATION. Carriage 


Urgent whip - your party is National Hnour. Wanted ‘ 

immediately, members and voluntary workers - no sub- . 
scription —but those able to contribute to funds are given 
this opportunity to do so.-- Address Mrs. GRIEVE, 


Whin’s Vegetable Drug Plant Farm and School of Medi- R. M. MILLS & CO. 9 Bourne. 
cinal Herb Growing Nursery, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, 


The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, INCLUDING POSTAGE 
CANADA 

- «+ for three months 

for six months 
-- for twelve months 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
for three months 
for six months 
-. «+ for twelve months 


Home 

for three months 36. 
for six months 7/- 
for twelve months 14/- 


Four Examples of Sheffield’s Handicraft obtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENTS "258358, 255° 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, & SPOON. 
Rustless, Sheffield Make, 3/6 Post Free. 


Prompt attention to 
Post Orders. 


The LATEST METAL MIRROR. 
Size 5} by 3}. Bullet Proof. In Case. 
ARMY TRENCH KNIVES. Chis Mirror is highly resistive to 
Approved pattern in leather sheath. atmonpheric action, and will retain a ALL-METAL FLASK. 
brillian’ polish for a longer period than 
5-inch Blade, Aluminium Knuckle Duster, 1§/- either Nickel or Silver. Sheffield Made. Concave Serviceable Size, for Breast 
” ” e€ ” ” 10/ Price 3/- Post Free. Pocket, Sheffield Made, 6/6 Post Free 
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Like Sunbeam cars, there are no aviation engines 
which excel the Sunbeam-Coatalen in efficiency. 
Previous to the war the Sunbeam car gained and 
retained supremacy by its exploits on the track 
and on the road. ‘To-day, that distinction is 
further increased by the exceptionally fine service 
given by Sunbeam=Coatalen Aircraft Engines. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 


WOLVERHAMPTON. Marchester: 112, Deansgate. 
Agents for London and District: J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 


Dunlop Tyres are fitted to Sunbeam Cars as standard. 


PrinTED IN Great Britain py Watson & Viney, Lp, Lonpon AND AYLESBURY. 
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